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4 RARE SILVERSWORD, MAUI 


There is a Hilt to life in Hawaii which no one has 
ever been able to express. You can do a fair job of 
trying, because the most colorful phrases spring 
naturally to mind at mention of these vital isles. Yet 
something, inevitably, is lacking in the result... 
the character and spirit of this sunny archipelago 
are too elusive to be trapped in words. 


But little is lacking in Hawaii, berself. What do 
you seek? Scenic beauty flashing with sub-tropical 
color? A sports calendar almost confusing in lavish 
variety? Climate approaching perfection? A land 
where you can be romantic or practical, dreamy or 
vigorous... where you can go delightfully primi- 
tive or dashingly modern according to your mood? 
And where you can count on a welcome born in 
the heart, with a “follow-through” that will always 
hold you willingly captive? 

Hawaii awaits with every provision for your plea- 
sure. Hotels world-famed for year-round gaiety... 
smart shops with the latest in seashore modes that 
make it unnecessary and unwise to assemble your 
wardrobe until you arrive ... highways, seaways 
and airways for exploring among the intriguing 
isles of Kauai, Oahu, Maui and Hawaii. 


Sail on a swift, luxury liner from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco or Vancouver, B.C. ... or fly in less 
thana day ona giant Clipper. Ask your travel agent 
for our illustrated booklet, “Nani O Hawaii” or 
write Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 213 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or 247 Petroleum Securities Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


This Bureau, with headquarters at 765 Bishop Street, in 
Honolulu, is a non-profit organization, maintained by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


to enable you to obtain accurate information on any sub- 
ject concerning the entire Territory of Hawaii, U.S. A 


ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL, OAHU 
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LUAU, AN HAWAIIAN FEAST 
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Hawaii has four major 
islands... Maui, Kavai, 
Hawaii and Oahu...a 


four-star masterpiece! 


SKIING ON A YOLCANO 


COPR 1938 KAWAI! TOURIS 
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ALL THESE BOOKS WERE 
DISTRIBUTED 


—among members of the Book-of-the-Month Club 





JOHN BARTLETT 


e Old Cambridge Bookseller 


I ( 
FR FE .. NEW MEMBERS 
tl l f 


ve new Eleventh Edition 


—the first in a quarter century—of 


BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 


Edited by Christopher Morley and Louella D, Everett 
IN A SPECIAL THIN PAPER EDITION 
RETAIL PRICE $6.00 


If there is one book—aside from a good 

dictionary, a Bible, and a Shakespeare 
—that belongs in every American library, 
it is surely BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTA 
TIONS. The new Eleventh Edition offered 
here (the first revision in a quarter-cen 
tury) is inexhaustible. Its index alone 
covers 447 pages. This indispensable vol 
ume is the latest book-dividend to be 
distributed among  Book-of-the-Month 
Club members. Mail the coupon to the 
right. If you decide to join the Club, you 
will receive this book free, as a new 
member. 


CuCl lwo books-of:the-month you buy 
you receiwe one bovh- dividend, l free 
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VERY two months the Book-of-the 


Month Club distributes a valuable 


library volume free, as a book-divi 
dend. Those above—a few of the 
many given in the past to members — 
are merely saendl as an illustration 
of the kind of book given. As a member, 


you would receive a book-dividend for 


every two books-of-the-month you purc hased 

If you watch best-seller lists, you will 
observe that the book-of-the-month is 
always among the most popular current 
books. Ordinarily it is a book you are 
anxious not to miss. Whenever this is the 
case, obviously you benefit enormously by 
buying it from the Club—because of the 
unique book-dividend system. Last year 
over $2,5 » worth of books were dis- 
tributed free—among the Club's members 

But, please understand, youare 
never obliged to take the book 
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RETAIL PRICE... $6.00 
‘PANY —but you can obtain it 


free. See below. This 1s the 
mad 











Specitalitbhin paperedition 


The simple offer we make here is this: 
mail the inquiry coupon below, and we 
will put aside a copy of BARTLETT's 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, We will then at 
once send you a booklet outlining what 
the Book-of-the-Month Club does for 
book-readers and how such enormous 
values can be given to you. There are 
no fees for joining, and you pay no fixed 
sum per year. All you need do is buy four 
books a year from the Club. 

If, after reading the booklet, you decide 
to join the Club, we shall ‘send you 
BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS being 
held for you. Over 175,000 book-reading 
families—composed of just such discerning 
but busy readers as yourself —now use this 
sensible, thorough and economical means 
of keeping up with the best new books 





of-the-month our jud ges choose 
Nor are you expected to buy one 
book every month. All impor 





tant new booksare very carefully Pirase send me without t, a booklet outlining 
‘ how the Book-ot-the-Month Club operates. This request 
reported upon. As a member, aie & Bheaged «risen oie cag con plage 
you can do one of three things vice. It is understood that if I decide to join I will 
in any month: order the book-of Opy Of BARTLETT S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 
the-month; order some other Mr. ) 
new book you are particularly Name MRs. } 
anxious not to miss; or, instruct M1 Please print plainly 
the Club not to send you any tddre 
book at all. 
( State 
Crea? aia Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID. 
ae * a 3 through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd 
+. (ree 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














This Machine Does the 
Work of 20 Men - BUT 
Machines Like This Have 
DOUBLED THE NUMBER OF 
FACTORY JOBS 





AMERICA’S BENEFICENT PARADOX 


ACHINES replacing men—yet more men 

put to work! This is the startling para- 
dox which is at the root of much of America’s 
progress. For although machines are doing jobs 
that would require many times as many men 
to do by hand, yet the number of factory jobs 
has increased from 4 to 8 million in the last 
fifty years. How is this possible? 


Why has the number of jobs increased so greatly 
faster than our population while the use 
of machines has increased many fold? 


Why? Because machines have multiplied the 
effectiveness of men’s work. Costs of manu 
factured products have been so reduced that more 
millions of people have been able to afford 


them. And because more people have bought 
these manufactured products, more men have 
been employed in making them. That is why 
there are twice as many factory jobs today as 
there were fifty years ago, and, in addition, 
millions of other new jobs selling, shipping, 
and servicing the new products. Throughout 
America, machines are enabling men to produce 
more with less effort, to earn higher wages—to 
have more of the good things of life. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen, by applying electric power to the 
machines of industry, have done much to make 
this progress possible. Their efforts today are 
directed to the task of bringing about still 
higher living standards. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














Our December issue (cover by 
James Chapin) will stack up 
with the best of the year. 
Among the December high 
spots will be a “Scribner’s Ex- 
amines” article by Variety's 
John Landry on Edward R. 
Murrow, chief of CBS’s Euro- 
pean bureau . . . Joe Williams 
and William Patterson, an AP 
foreign-news editor, will both 
be in this issue. Williams is ex- 
amining an influential devel- 





opment in the sports field and 
Patterson, the United States 
push into South America... 
a “Life in the 
article about 


There will be 
United States” 
Texas debutantes and an arti- 
cle by S. F. Porter examining 
one of the most fascinating de- 
velopments in our financial 
history .. . The fourth Scris- 
NER’s Short Novel is by Elick 
Moll eee And, 


books, our December issue will 


speaking of 


carry an announcement of a 
new type of book department 
to be launched with the first 
issue of 1939. This department 
will give SCRIBNER’Ss readers a 
coverage unavailable else- 
where and will fit into the 
SCRIBNER’S formula of exam- 
ining life in the United States. 
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Bring a Daily Message of 
PEACE and UNDERSTANDING 


@ Ina midwestern city, a moderately 
prosperous business man pondered one 
of life’s most solemn duties — that of 
providing a suitable Memorial to the 
one who for so many years had shared 
his sorrows and successes. 

“How,” he asked himself, “can I best 
symbolize, for the inspiration of all, the 
qualities that she exemplified?” 

He found the answer on a certain 
Sunday morning—in the church that 
had been such an important part of 
her life. 

Here, amid the turmoil of everyday 
existence, was a haven of peace and 
understanding—refuge from the trials 
and bickerings of a troubled world. To 
add to the beauty of her church—to bring 
it even more deeply into the hearts and 
minds of the community—certainly no Me- 
morial could be more fitting than this. 

A few months later, a Deagan Caril- 
lon was dedicated to her memory. 
Though the day was dreary and rain- 
soaked, the church auditorium was 
filled to overflowing, while many stood 
by in the streets. 

Then, out of the gloom, came the golden 
voice of the Chimes .. . mellow and clear 
... pealing forth the hymn which in life 
had been her favorite. 

The donor studied the rapt expres- 
sions of those about him and the light 
that came into their eyes. He thought 
of the generations who would derive 
solace and inspiration from his gift. 
And it came to him that here was the 
Memorial she would have chosen. 





Deagan Carillons (Tower Bells) are 
available for as little as $6,000. May we 
have the privilege of sending ycu inter- 
esting information—without the slight- 
est obligation? 

J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 367 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 


DEAGAN 
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| Portrait of an Agitator (See Cover) 
Before telling about the girl on the 
| cover, a few words about our change in 
medium. In turning from photography 
to painting we are bucking, as we well 
| realize, the current tide. We are also giv- 
ing up a medium which we have helped 
advance. But successful as our photo- 
graphic covers have been, we neverthe- 
less believe that they will be far excelled 
by the paintings now scheduled. 
Raphael 
Soyer, we shall present the work of Alex- 
ander Brook, James Chapin, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Eugene Speicher, and others. 


Following our cover by 


Off the brushes of such men comes a 
realistic and incisive interpretation which 
no camera can produce. Thus, changing 
mediums but sticking to our much-liked 


occupational pattern, we expect covers 








Self-portrait by Raphael Soyer 


which will help us do our job: examine 
life in the United States. 

This month’s cover was the result of a 
walk Mr. Soyer took through Union 
Square. Noticing a girl “agitating” from 
a platform, Mr. Soyer decided she was 
a type he wanted to paint. A few days 
later he called a friend, Sylvia Gold, 
and asked her to pose for him. Miss 
Gold is neither agitator nor model. She 
worker, married, 


young garment 


| fairly active in her union, and mainly 


| interested in interpretive dancing. 


Born Russia in 1899, Raphael 


in 


Soyer came here a year before the open- 





IN 


THE WIND 





ing of the first World War. Through 
spare-time study in the Art Students 
| 


League (where he now teaches) , he won 
his present high reputation. 

Mr. Soyer’s studio is in a gloomy gar- 
ret on Fourteenth Street, furnished with 
a huge easel, a sort of bicycle rack full 

) 


of paintings, and a cot for Mr. Walte: 


Broe, a garrulous old man who serves 
as combination model and caretaker 
Mr. Soyer gets almost all of his models 


from the street—sees a face he likes and 
simply hires the owner to pose. He works 
about eight hours a day, and often is 


busy with several canvases at a time. 


Overrated 

Our September feature on overrated 
of this is- 
has so far brought in returns from 


J 
28 


Americans (see also page 
sue ) 
324 readers in forty-two states. As we go 
to press, the following have been named 
by Scripner’s readers as the twenty 
most overrated Americans: Eddie Can- 
tor, Ed Wynn, the Quins, Alexander 
Woollcott, Graham McNamee, Major 
Bowes, Joe Louis, Walter Lippmann, 
John L. Lewis, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Al Capone, Dale Carnegie, Benny Good- 
Peter Walter Winchell, 
James Roosevelt, President Roosevelt, 
Grover Whalen, Shirley Temple, 
Alben Barkley. 

And here are the runners-up in each 
category: Ben Bernie, Tallulah Bank 
head, Mrs. Roosevelt, Margaret Mitchell, 
John Boake Carter, Bill 
Terry, Glenn Frank, Governor Ear! 


man, Arno, 


and 


Barrymore, 
url 
Robert Hutchins, Warden Lawes, Hen- 
drik van Loon, Rubinoff, Rockwell Kent 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Theodore Rooseve It, 
Jr., Secretary Perkins, Billy Rose, Nor- 
ma Shearer, and Robert LaFollette. 
Four Roosevelts win plac esin these two 
groups. Even that won't satisfy one read- 
er, who sent in his ballot with the Presi- 


dent’s name heading all twenty groups. 


It was a close race in some groups 
Among writers, Alexander Woollcott 
nosed out Margaret Mitchell by only 


two votes. Shirley Temple beat Norma 
Shearer by the same margin. And show 
man Grover Whalen was only six votes 
ahead of showman Billy Rose. The blue 
ribbon goes to Dale Carnegie. His near- 
est competitor was 160 votes be hind 
him. Others who won hands down wert 
Capone, Dr. Butler, and Major Bowes. 


We all kinds of returns, some 
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Which road. 











€€ Beer is one of the oldest and best of beverages; 
spread in every land; it is within the reach of every purse ... The 
growth of its use in this country is bound to make for general tem- 
perance; for there is nothing more promising to combat the evil of 


too much alcohol than the opportunity of drinking good beer. 





its use is wide- 
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IT IS NOT BLINDLY that we of today must choose our 
path. Many men before us have travelled each of the 
three roads...the dead-end road to excess, the harsh 
road of intolerance, the straight road ahead, which 
is the way of moderation and sobriety. 

From time to time we of the Brewers Foundation 
plan to submit to you, the people of America, the 
tacts about beer. We will show that beer does ofter 


the right way . that this beverage is in fact the 


bulwark of moderation, according to the verdict of 


history, the weight of scientific evidence, and the 
everyday experience of millions. 


And in thus uniting to give you these facts (and 


MAGAZINE 


also to improve the conditions under which beer is 
sold at retail) the members of this Foundation be- 
lieve they will perform a public service of genuine 
importance—and one which merits your understand- 


ing support. 


Correspondence is invited from 
groups and individuals every- 
where, interested in maintain- 
ing the brewing industry as a 
bulwark of moderation. Address: 





United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 











| from parties of twenty people, some 

from married couples who disagreed 
| violently, and one from an impassioned 
| fellow who took three typewritten pages 
to defend his choices. A few even wrote 
their answers in verse. Sample: 


It seems the acme of J utility 


To consider Senator Arthur Vandenberg 


as a presidential possibility. 


On our list of 147 potential nominees, 
there was only one whom nobody con- 
sidered overrated. Votes went freely to 
statesmen, artists, and scientists, but not 
a single vote was cast against this one 


person. Her name is Myrna Loy. 


Tops 


Our circulation department has sent 
along word that September is the best 
subscription month ScriBNER’s has ever 
had. Renewals and new orders came in 
at the rate of 500 a day. . . . Another 
record, according to the advertising de- 
partment: this issue’s advertising rev- 


enues exceed those of any other issue. 


Notes 

Five of our November authors trace 
their writing back to newspaper work 
W. L. White in Kansas, Russell Owen in 
New York, Max Miller in California, 
Ted Patrick in New Jersey, and Charles 
R. Walker in New Hampshire. . . . Mr. 
White’s first novel, What Peot le Said, 
came out last spring; the son of the Em- 
poria sage, he studied at Harvard, and 
worked on Fortune after an apprentice- 
ship on his father’s paper; right now he 
is completing another “Scribner’s Ex- 
amines.” .. . Russell Owen began with 
the New York Sun and is now rounding 
out his nineteenth year with the Tim: 
for his coverage of the first Byrd expedi- 
tion to Little America he received a 
Pulitzer Prize. . .. Ted Patrick is a 
crack Young and Rubicam copywriter 
who has turned out ads for Packard, 
Parke, Davis, etc., etc. The copy for 
Life’s current advertising campaign is 
his. Patrick did our June preview “Ad- 
vertising the Next War” and in working 
out the sample ads for the political pre- 
view in this issue had artwork assistan¢ 
from J. M. Anthony. . . . Charles R. 
Walker went from Yale into a lieuten- 
ancy in the A. E. F. He worked on open- 
hearth at the Jones & Laughlin steel 
works at Aliquippa, Pa.; wrote S‘eel and 
American City; worked for the Atlant 
Independent, and Fortune, and is now 
a Guggenheim Fellow. «eee Millet 
became one of America’s best-known re- 
porters when in 1931 he published / 
Cover the Waterfront. He was then 
working on the San Diego Times. 
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MADE IN THE U.S.A. 


—words that should bristle 
with meaning for Americans. They appear countless times 










on countless American products. In every case, this is what 






they signify: 









Investment—in equipment for production. Payrolls—for 





people at work. Products—to meet the necessities of life. 






The combined result is the wealth of our nation! 





And its security. Every product made in the United States 


be . > 


is a rock in her wall of defense, a link in her chain of self- 





dependence. “Made in the United States” means vital to 





the United States. 






From the fields of the Territory of Hawaii comes an indis- 





pensable food—cane sugar— produced for Americans, on 


ft e U gy A American soil. Fifteen per cent of our nation’s supply! 
* * e 


An industry employing thousands and serving millions. 





Made i 






An industry giving year-round jobs to fifty thousand and 






providing a livelihood for over one hundred thousand on 





plantations. An industry demonstrating just what “Made 





in the U. S. A.” means in terms anyone can understand. 















INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION—The most able conduct 
of public affairs derives from an informed public opinion. 
That is the reason for this series of advertisements. It 
enables you to know the facts about the Territory of 
Hawaiiand her industries—facts of importance to every 
citizen because every citizen is interested in encouraging 
industrial progress in every part of the United States. bearthe mark “Made in the U.S. A.” 


And so thousands of Americans in the Territory of Hawaii 
have their opportunity for jobs and homes and security. 
They have that opportunity because industry provides it. 
And they have a better opportunity when equal encourage- 
ment and protection are provided for af products that 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, U.S.A. 


A voluntary association of producers, providing year-round employment for 50,000 people in the pro- 
duction of canesugar, paying the highest average annual farm wages in the American sugar industry. 


* 
MAGAZINE 










It may carry the salty twang of 
New England or the soft accents 
of the South. 

It may be swift and crisp in 
the New York manner or full of 
the pleasant rolling r’s in the 
style of the West. 

But wherever you hear it, it 
will be friendly, courteous, and 
efficient. 

It’s the all-American voice of 
the Bell Telephone operator— 
“The Voice with a Smile.” 

The entire Bell System seeks to 
serve you quickly, capably and in 
the spirit of a friend. 


THE VOICE 


A 


EAST 























WITH 


SOUTH 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Joseph V. Connolly 


BY W. L.WHITE 


SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES: the new dictator of the Hearst newspaper empire . . . has 


career, his tactics, and his control over 21 papers, 10 radio stations, 4 syndicates 


Jos pu V. ConNno.iiy wasn’t there, but almost every 
other Hearst big shot was, together with the cream of 
Hollywood: some four hundred in all, gathered at Miss 
Marion Davies’ Santa Monica Beach estate to celebrate 
the seventy-fourth birthday of William Randolph Hearst, 
early in 1937. Deep down in the Hearst Empire, ominous 


things were moving. But no note of them disturbed the 


party, whose guests entered into the spirit of a “dream 
circus.” A “big top” had been set up on the lawn. A real 
calliope sent sparks up against the black sky. The guest ol 
honor was garbed as ringmaster—“elaborate short gold 
military jacket with brilliant red revers’—and “numerous 
of his business executives came dressed as clowns.” 
Joseph V. Connolly (the man who wasn’t there) is the 





9 





head of the Hearst newspaper properties—eight morning 
and thirteen evening papers with a combined circulation 
of 4,500,000 and fifteen Sunday papers whose circulation 
adds up to a little more than 6,800,000. He is the head 
of Hearst’s International News Service and of the gigan- 
tic King Features, which syndicates Hearst comics, col- 
umns, and serials. He is also head of the Hearst-owned 
syndicate, Central Press, and of Hearst’s International 
Photos. And he is chairman of the board which controls 
Hearst’s ten radio stations. In short, Joe Connolly warms 
almost as many swivel chairs as Mussolini. 

Yet Connolly didn’t go to the party at Santa Monica. 
He has never been to a Hearst birthday party. He thinks 
Mr. Hearst is “the greatest newspaperman who ever 
lived,” but examination shows that Connolly himself is 
no man’s clown. Other Hearst men say that he didn’t get 
his No. 1 job by hanging around San Simeon, and he was 
never a member of the “old San Simeon gang’—those 
top Hearst executives who have been described by com- 
petitors as bald, fat, highly paid playboys who in the 
roaring twenties would assemble the ideas of their sub- 
ordinates and hop a plane for California to lay them be- 
fore The Chief. And who, having received his answer, 
would linger, laving their paunches in San Simeon’s va- 
rious swimming pools and appraising the curves of Gothic 
mantels and Hollywood starlets with which Hearst places 
and pools abound. 

Joe Connolly has hopped plenty of planes for San 
Simeon, but according to extra-Hearstian estimates of 
him, when he finished his business he hop- 
ped the next one back. He has as high an 
appreciation of female beauty as The 
Chief himself, but he also has a habit of 
taking work home from the office and stay- 
ing up until two o’clock every morning. 
Connolly says this is only a hangover from 
morning-newspaper habits. His friends 
point out, however, that there is a three-hour difference in 
time between San Simeon and New York. If Mr. Hearst 
gets a bright idea at eleven o’clock at night, he doesn’t hesi- 
tate to pick up the telephone and rout his yawning East 
Coast executives out of bed at two. But Joe Connolly an- 
swers his ring bright-eyed and alert. He is proof that there 
are ways of making yourself briskly available to Mr. 
Hearst other than spending your time in a bathing suit. 


II 


Eee began working when he was twelve. By the 
time he was a senior in the New Haven High School he 
was holding down about as many jobs as he has today. 
He was carrying two paper routes, jerking soda in a 
drugstore, and caddying on a golf course. For a while he 
was also employed by the city to turn the street lights on 
and off. He graduated from the paper routes to a job in 
the business office of the old New Haven Union, switched 
to its news department, and within a few years was suf- 
ficiently confident to tackle New York. Armed with his 
scrapbook, he got offers of three jobs on Park Row within 


10 


an hour. He bought three copies of each 
paper and retired to a near-by beanery to 
make his choice. He picked the E ening 
W orld. Why? Because it had more adver- 
tising, and soshould be the soundest finan- 
cial bet. Thereupon, Connolly went back 
to Charles Chapin, the hardest-boiled 
and most-hated city editor of his day. 





“How much do you want?” growled Chapin. 

Connolly swallowed, and suggested forty dollars a 
week. 

“Sorry,” growled Chapin, “I never hire a man who 
doesn’t think he’s worth forty-five,” and turned his back. 

A few years later, when Chapin was convicted of wife 
murder, Connolly had the pleasure of covering his trial. 

Connolly’s second choice was the 7ribune. He hot- 
footed it over there, to find that Editor Niel Jones who 
had offered him the job had gone home to find a letter 
saying his services weren’t needed by the Tribune. Under 
the circumstances, neither were Connolly’s. So he went 
to work on the Sun, where Frank Munsey paid him thirty- 
five dollars a week. 

After his many jobs in New Haven, metropolitan re- 
porting seemed a snap. Connolly filled in his spare time 
doing publicity work, and with the extra income was 
able to return to New Haven to marry the home-town girl, 
Miss Marguerite Stanford. 

A curious incident played an important part in ending 
his career at the Sun. In about May of 1919 the papers 
were full of stories about the aurora borealis, which re- 
putedly was visible as far south as New York. One day 
Frank Munsey telephoned his city room asking why they 
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didn’t describe the lights with the peculiar twist, that 
maybe it was the end of the world. The city room handed 
it to Connolly. He mounted to the roof, descended to the 
typewriter, and gave her all he had. He called upon 
Dryden, picked a few garlands from Keats and Shelley, 
and drew on the Bible. When he rose and jammed it on 
the copy hook, he felt he had turned out something peo- 
ple would read. 

He was right. Next day, opening the World’s editorial 
page, Connolly caught one of his own phrases in quotes. 
As he read on, his ears got warm. The World had picked 
up his piece, or rather its more vibrant phrases, and, in- 
terspersing them with earthy, carnal comments of its 
own, had done a job on him. Soberly preoccupied with 
this. he walked into the Sun office almost to bump into 
Frank Munsey. 

“Did you write this?” asked Munsey. 

we le 


a4 Munsey eyed him. “Perfect des¢ ription,” 


said Connolly. 


he said. ““You get a five-dollar raise.” 

But it didn’t stop here. According to 
legend, William Randolph Hearst was then 
in residence at his Riverside Drive house. 
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splendent with collector’s items and American executives 


It was his custom each evening to sprawl 
on the floor of his library (its walls re- 
and compare competing papers with his own. He paused 
to read Connolly’s piece, and stabbed it with his fore- 
finger. ““Find out tht man who wrote this”—so the legend 
runs—‘‘and hire him for me.” Accordingly, the American 
sent a scouting party out to the Sun, but they didn’t get 
to Connolly. Several weeks later, however, he happened to 
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interested in young 
to the 
extent of allowing him 
to admire some cuff links recently arrived from abroad, 
which Mr. Hearst’s European buyers assured him had 
once belonged to Napoleon I. By easy stages Connolly 
steered conversation from cuff links to employment. 
“How would you like to work for me?” inquired the 
mild-voiced Mr. Hearst. So Connolly went to King Fea- 
tures, with the message that he was to be put to work at 


Connolly, only 


seventy-five dollars a week. 

“Doing what?” inquired the harassed executives of 
King. This was a point that hadn’t been cleared up on 
Riverside Drive. In fact, it took him months to wrangle 
a regular desk of his own, and after the organization ac- 
cepted the slim, dapper young man as a regular guy, he 
discovered—or so concludes the legend which Connolly 
himself denies—that King had feared he was the Chief’s 


private spy. 


Ill 


isan LY’s first regular assignment was founding and 
editing a house organ titled Circulation which ballyhooed 
King’s comic strips and syndicated features. Made up 
largely of breezy stuff about the artists, it caught the eyes 
of weary country editors and saved much time for sales- 
men on the road. But during the twenties the entire 
Hearst organization had settled dreamily back into a hum- 
drum routine of wild chaos and bitter intramural politics, 
the complexities of which rivaled those of a banana re- 
public. Great names were hired to edit journals and then 
put to sharpening pencils for the duration of their con- 
tracts. The first thought of many executives was the state 
of repair of their political fences. Connolly was one of 
the naive few who gave serious thought to the task of 
making money for Hearst. 

Such thoughts were needed in King Features. It was a 
storm center of intrigue. Many Hearst editors resented the 
fact that their major comics were hand-picked for them 
by another department and charged against their budgets 
Some of the editors took elfish delight in buying parallel 
comics from non-Hearst syndicates (which Connolly felt 
was subsidizing the enemy), stuffing King’s offering into 
the waste basket. When King’s representative would ask 
them to give King’s comics more display in order to help 
sales to non-Hearst papers, such editors would denounce 
King as a milk pail which kept the daily papers drained of 
cash, and its executives as potbellied dastards who sat up 
in big offices drawing down all the dough. 

Rising in King’s promotion department, Connolly be- 
came expert in calming these perturbed spirits. 

He was learning that the Hearst organization badly 
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needed a little intramural teamwork. He was learning 
even more rapidly the art of instilling vaudeville principles 
into newsprint at a net profit. 

Connolly was given a hand in picking serials, and was 
responsible for the purchase in 1929 of All Quiet on the 
Western Front. Connolly hadn’t read it himself, but was 
inflamed with the enthusiasm of a subordinate, who had 
a copy of the British edition. It was checked up to a 
higher Hearst executive who made the mistake of reading 
it. He turned it down. Connolly thereupon took an elo- 
quent appeal to San Simeon, where Hearst (who luckily 
hadn’t read it either) 
backed him to the hilt. 
They bought it, and it 
was the biggest smash 
hit in serial fiction, with 
the sole exception of 
the novel Chickie, in 
which an unmarried lady had a baby right in the middle 
of the want-ad section in about the year 1926. 

All Quiet presented one special problem—its famous 
hospital scene. King solved this by supplying each cus- 
tomer with two copies—with and without. For lesser 
serials, King maintains a Hearst employee of almost forty 
years’ service whose sole duty it is to expunge naughty 
words from serials. 

In 1931 Connolly decided to try the experiment of 
selling Hearst features abroad. Today, Hearst comics are 
printed in thirty languages for eighty countries. Comics 
for Spanish-speaking countries are translated by a svecial 
department in King’s New York office. For all others, the 
comics are shipped in English and translated abroad. One 
salesman complained that “Jiggs and Maggie” clicked 
nicely in every place except Japan. “They can’t under- 
stand about corned beef and cabbage over there!” “Make 
it rice,” said Connolly. And it was rice. 

In the same year a single-panel oddity feature which 
had been plugging about in the old New York Post caught 
Connolly’s interest. He bought it for King, blew it up to 
four or five columns in width, and began deluging edi- 
tors with huge slick-paper broadsides. “Jez!” they gasped, 
as they stared at “Believe-It-Or-Not” Ripley in his new 
dress, “It must be good!” It was. 

Once while dining with Hearst, Connolly took the oc- 
casion to whisper in his ear about a new Jewish-dialect 
feature which was a local sensation in the Evening World. 
Mr. Hearst seemed impressed, but not sold. When he re- 
turned to California he sent a long wire which contained, 
among other instructions, the words HIRE MARK 
CROSS. King Features thereupon went into a dither. 
The only bona fide Mark Cross in Man- 
hattan seemed to be doing very nicely 
with a line of fancy leather goods. So 
Connolly was elected to call San Simeon. 

“Which Mark Cross?” (Mr. Hearst 
seemed perplexed.) “Why, the one you 
spoke to me about last week.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Connoily, suddenly 











remembering the Jewish-dialect feature. Which is how 
Milt Gross got on King Features’ payroll, though, of 
course, Connolly denies the story in toto. 

A much later but parallel anecdote concerns a Hearst 
cable from Germany: GET HENRY. Again, yes, but 
which? It developed that Hearst had seen in a German 
paper a reproduction of the Saturday Evening Post’s car- 
toon “Little Henry.” But Artist Anderson, its creator, al- 
most seventy years of age, would not come at first. “] 
was fired by your God-damned paper twenty years ago!” 
he complained. Yet a salary increase of about $1000 a 
week has helped to heal old wounds. 

When Connolly became president and general manager 
of King Features in 1932, he set about feeding the artists 
an occasional idea. For instance, Elzie Segar had a littl 
‘Thimble Theater” which for a couple of years had 
been chronicling the doings of Ham Gravy and Oliv 


strip ‘ 
Oil but not setting the world on fire. Then one day a new 
character wandered into the continuity, and might pres- 
ently have wandered out again except that Connolly, 
looking over Segar’s shoulder, said quietly, “I like that 
guy. Keep him in every day for a while and we'll see what 
happens.” What happened was a terrific explosion in the 
comic world, because Segar’s new character just happened 
to be Popeye the Sailor Man. Segar had been starving 
along on a mere three hundred dollars 
successful 


a week—chicken feed for a 


comic. Popeye now earns about $1000 
a week on the radio. Even the novelty 
rights bring in about $100,000 a year 
—and don’t forget the movies. Segar gets 
his cut on all of them. 

Once Connolly, walking through the 
shop, leaned over the desk of a kid named 





Alex Raymond, assistant to a veteran artist. On one cor- 
ner he saw a pile of drawings which had nothing to do 
with the continuity. “Did you do that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Come in and see me tomorrow.” 

Connolly gave him the idea for the Sunday-page “Flash 
Gordon”’—a modern Frank Merriwell story with a beau- 
tiful girl and plenty of fast stuff taking place on a distant 
planet. “Secret Agent X9,” the first G-man strip, was an- 
other Connolly thought. Also Chick Young’s “Blondie,” 
a streamlined version of “Jiggs and Maggie.” 

In 1933, someone mentioned to Connolly that George 
McManus had been drawing “Bringing Up Father” for 
almost twenty years, whereupon Connolly laid immediate 
plans for a twentieth wedding-anniversary party for “Jiggs 
and Maggie.” His first move was to cable the crowned 
heads of the world, inviting congratulatory messages 
Presently consulates and legations began calling to ask 
who perhaps might be this “Jiggs and Maggie” about 
which King Features had written their majesties. From 
Buckingham Palace came a stiff note: “I am returning 
your invitation,” wrote an equerry, “as His Majesty 
knows nothing of this.” Not dampened, Connolly moved 
on Washington with a big “Jiggs and Maggie” wedding- 
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anniversary banquet at the Willard. Tribute was paid 
McManus by such dignitaries as Chief Justice Hughes, 
Secretary of War Hurley, Vice-President Curtis, General 
Pershing, Owen D. Young, and Richard Whitney. 


IV 
= more swivel chairs were added in 1933 when Con- 
nolly stepped to the head of International and Universal 
News Services. And Connolly came through with still 
more ideas. For instance, when the Italian aviator Balbo 
flew the Atlantic, 
storv, to be filed from the air. Balbo was signed on so 


Connolly signed him up for his own 


thoroughly and so far in advance that competitors found 
Balbo’s contract forbade interviews; there was even some 
question as to whether he could legally talk to them in 
dumb show. 

Sometimes Connolly could co-ordinate all the Hearst 
divisions on one idea. There was the morning he looked 
out of his taxi in Washington and noticed the swarms of 
forlorn-looking civil-service employees on their way to 
work. Joe Connolly has a natural Irish eye for the dames 
—sharpened by years of Hearst training. He shook his 
head dolefully. “Not a looker in the bunch,” he mourned. 
“I wonder why that is?” He mailed this query in to Win- 
chell (Walter is a King Features headliner ), who printed 
it in his column. Washington rose to resent the insult. 
Result: a Washington beauty contest judged by Hearst’s 
Winchell while Hearst newsreel men cranked and Hearst 
wire services covered the story. 

“Joe,” his competitors say, “is fundamentally the man- 
ager of a vaudeville team; his favorite slant on a story is its 
custard-pie angle.” Yet he has shown considerable astute- 


ness in regard to what they 


would consider legitimate 
news. 
He smelled the present 


undeclared boundary war 
in Manchukuo months be- 
fore it became headline 
news. Knickerbocker, INS’s 
crack reporter, was then in 
China, but neither Russia 
nor Japan would give visas 
for correspondents to visit 
the scene of trouble. Con- 
nolly suggested that Knick- 
erbocker apply for permis- 
sion to return to Europe via 
the Trans-Siberian, get off 
the train in Vladivostok 
maybe lose his passport 

and smell around. So Knick- 
erbocker was the first Euro- 
pean correspondent to visit 
Vladivostok in ten years, 
and his story of the smoul- 
dering border dispute was 
months ahead of the news. 








Thomas 7. White is chairman of the board of the Hearst or- 
ganization of which joseph V. 


The INS Coronation story carried 

a more typical Connolly touch. Sir 
Philip Gibbs supplied the historical 
angle, David Lloyd George the po- 
litical, while George Bernard Shaw 
! held down the satirical. That left 
only the female angle so vital to all 
Hearst stories. It was entrusted to 
the Grand Duchess Marie, who took notes for INS from 
an Abbey box and, as a guest of royal blood, attended 
and reported) the private banquet of the Royal Family. 

It was Connolly’s idea, during the journalistic crisis 
which followed the Justice Black appointment, to send a 
reporter into the deep South, hopping from town to town 
in a plane, to see if the old Klan was really as dead down 
there as people tried to make out that it was. Connolly 
also knows the kind of story that will yank the heartstrings 
of the American home. When the Chicago parents had to 
decide whether to permit an operation which would blind 
their baby or let it die without one, Connolly ordered an 
INS interview with Helen Keller. She was for letting the 
baby live. 

In 1935, because of his reputation as a money-making 
executive, he was handed the Hearst radio stations. The 
business of making money consists of the application of 
shrewdness to a cash register, but every man has his own 
way of reducing this formula to words. Under the Con- 
nolly method you start saving and spending simultaneous- 
ly, but—you only may spend for promotion and new ac- 
tivities a sum equal to that which you save by lopping off 
dead wood. When the business is out of the red, you may 
plow your surplus back into promotion and expansion. 

This Connolly formula 
or the Connolly brains) 
given a 
For in the 
spring of 1937, even as the 


soon to be 
trial. 


was 


broader 


orchestra on Marion Davies’ 
estate was playing Happy 
Birthday to You, the Hearst 
Empire was approaching a 
financial crisis. An attempt 
to launch a $35,000,000 is- 
sue of debentures had to be 
abandoned in the face of 
criticism and the recession. 
And it was presently an- 
nounced that Mr. Hearst 
had control of all 
his stock in American News- 
papers, Inc., the parent 
the 
over to his old 


turned 


holding company of 
structure, 
friend Clarence B. Shearn 
in an irrevocable ten-year 
trust. Under the arrange- 


INTERNATIONAL 


ment, Judge Shearn was 


Connolly is vice-chairman continued on page 64 
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Half a Mile From Hell 


RUSSELL OWEN 


AN EYEWITNESS account of the bombing and machine-gunning of a Virginia 


island ... the art of aerial bombardment ... a Life in the United States artick 


RAY sky overhead, a filmy pattern of clouds through 
which slip long, dark wings, sinister wings. They 
disappear behind a curtain of mist, are half-revealed, 
then come out again into the sunlight where their bodies 
gleam like silver. Bombing planes, loaded with tons of 
TNT, about to drop it on the target a little less than a 
mile away. 

You shrink a little, instinctively, although you know 
you are perfectly safe. At 12,000 feet these huge ships 
seem almost directly overhead. It is a bombing demonstra- 
tion at Plum Tree Island, near Langley Field, Virginia, 
the headquarters of the group of the most efficient large 
bombers in the world, known as the “Flying Fortresses.” 
Their name is apt, for they can fight in the air, with their 
five machine guns, as well as spread death and destruc- 
tion on the ground. And army fliers do not enjoy the word 
“bomber”’—it has too evil a connotation. They bless the 
man who coined the name “Flying Fortress,” and on the 
instrument board of each big ship is a metal plaque bear- 
ing the two words. 

They are due at exactly eleven o’clock, and army fliers 
pride themselves on their timing. So it is a few seconds 
before eleven when the first huge plane comes into sight. 
There is a muffled hum of the motors, barely distinguish- 
able from the ground, although each of those four en- 
gines develops 1000 horsepower. High as they are, they 
appear ponderous, coming on ominously. 
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DRAWING BY ALBERT DORNE 


On the shore of the little inlet separating the target 
from the watching crowd are a group of army officers, a 
general in command; expert fliers, their wives and chil- 
dren; fishermen and villagers; and a group of West Point 
cadets, down to see what they may some day have to face 
They gaze up at the first big machine, shading their eyes 
against the sun, trying to see when the first bomb, which 
weighs a ton, is released. 

The target is outlined by white uprights, clearly visible. 
It is 600 feet long and go feet wide—far be it from anyone 
to say that these are the dimensions of a battleship. That 
is a sore point between the Army and Navy, which is not 
discussed in public, because the Navy insists battleships 
cannot be sunk. But the size is significant. Up there in the 
air, an officer at the bomb sight, that mysterious instru- 
ment which makes corrections for altitude, speed, and 
wind drift, is turning it slowly, impersonally, getting the 
target in line. And when he sees it directly in aim, some- 
what ahead of him, he presses a button that releases 2000 
pounds of hell. 

Down plunges the long shell. One cannot see it come, 
but suddenly out there on the marshy island where the 
target is there is a tiny eruption of earth. There are de- 
layed fuses on these big bombs, for unless they buried 
themselves deep in the earth before exploding, the specta- 


tors would be dodging fragments, even a mile away. Then 
there is a flash, the earth shakes under our feet, and into 
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the air shoots a geyser of tons of mud 150 feet 
high, a great mushroom of explosion, with 
pluming black smoke. Our ears feel the detona- 
tion. Another second, and the second big bomb 
comes down. Another flash of flame, a roar, a 
concussion, and the whole little isLand out there 
seems to Shake. It jars something inside of you. 

But the target still stands. “It is hard to 
knock down these flimsy targets,” an army of- 
hcer explains to the cadets. “They yield, but 
don’t break.” 

Wait a moment. Out of the south, through 
the clouds which half-conceal it, comes another 
bomber. (There are eight men in each of these 
ships.) In the center of the fuselage, under the 
wing, is a bomb bag which holds the round 
angels of death. Their fuses have been fitted 
since they went into the air. They lie in racks, 
eight bombs, 600 pounds of explosive in each. 
The man who controls them is far away, in the 
nose of the plane. He just pushes a button. 

Suddenly, out there at the target, the earth 
becomes a volcano. In split seconds parts of 
that field lift into the air in black smoke, slash- 
ed with flame. The ground rocks, and from one 
end of the target to the other there is an en- 
veloping cloud. The bomber goes smoothly on, 
but as its wings disappear in the clouds, and the 
smoke drifts away, you can see that there is 
little of the outline of the target left. It has 
been split down the middle, bracketed at each 
end, almost completely demolished. 

The West Point boys—for they are only 
boys—have been watching with fascinated 














































eyes. They are wearing dungarees, saving their white 
suits for the girls. Their expressions are serious. It is not 
easy to believe that anything could live in that area where 
those bombs dropped. Perhaps a very deep dugout would 
save a few men, but the complete devastation wrought 
by the bombs is apparent even to the casual observer who 
never expects to sit under them. You think of China and 
Spain, and of the war correspondents who have faced 
bombing in undeclared wars, and mentally take your hat 
off to the men who have done it. There is something 
nerve-shattering about the way in which those giant wings 
come silently over and let loose forces of demolition which 
are too devastating to imagine. One gets a new point of 
view about war. What would such bombs do in New 
York, in London, Paris, or Berlin? It is not a pleasant 
thought, for, if there is another general war, what has 
happened so far will be child’s play. 

Many years ago there was an Italian general who en- 
visaged a mass attack of airplanes, by waves, on the lines 
of communication, railroads, factories, and large cities, 
that would completely paralyze resistance and break civil- 
ian morale. There are many air officers who still think his 
theory of wave attack by bombers that would fight their 
way through resistance is right. And if it is, what is taking 
place on that little island is a mere gesture. 

Again out of the south comes another bomber, with 
smaller bombs having contact fuses, which explode when 
they strike the surface. The larger bombs were muffled, 
because they went deep into the ground before they ex- 
ploded. But these contact bombs turn the marsh island 
into a miniature Hades. Their detonations are sharp and 
ear-shaking; they wipe out what has not been ruined by 
the big bombs which dug craters hundreds of feet wide. 
One after another the dark wings come over and demolish 
the target with their astonishing accuracy. One begins to 
believe in that Italian general’s theory. 

The bombers disappear, but there is more to come. 
When the Army puts on a show of this kind it does a 
complete job. Away off in the west a lot of little attack 
planes have been maneuvering in formation. There is a 
target like a billboard on the edge of the island, and be- 
hind it a bunch of uprights which might indicate an 
enemy encampment or trenches. Down out of the sky in 
a swift dive come the attack planes, their machine guns 
wide open. The crack of the explosions seems to be in 
your ears, right over you, probably because of the air- 
splitting effect of the bullets. 

Jets of water leap up in front of the billboard targets, 
and even from a distance it is easy to see that they are 
being torn to ribbons. After each group has let loose its 
hurricane of death, it goes up in a climbing curve to 
sweep off to the right, so as to get out of range of those 
behind. Their graceful curving wings make patterns 
against the sky. There is no more beautiful thing than a 
fast airplane in a climb, tilted so that the sun shines 
against it, its propeller a blur in the light. 

They reform and come back again in a group of eigh- 
teen, three lines of six each, those behind a little higher 
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than the others, all aiming at the same target. As they dive 
down at more than 200 miles an hour, you cannot help 
thinking of those men in the cockpit, deft hands on the 
stick, trigger control, and throttle of the engine. A slight 
miscalculation, an error in judgment, and planes would 
crash together, or bullets from one behind would tear into 
the fuselage of one in front. It takes cold nerve and train- 
ing for such action, but it is all a part of Army routine 
They take it and joke about it later over a highball. Not 
that these fliers belong to the happy-go-lucky school which 
emerged from the War; tactics are too complicated for 
that now, the requirements are too strict. There is no 
more earnest group of men in the country than in the 
Army and Navy air forces. 

After the attack planes come the pursuit ships. They 
appear suddenly over a group of fishermen’s shacks, but 
before they are seen their guns are heard, like a flock of 
giant firecrackers. Their noise does not seem so great, but 
they rip the water to shreds, shoot up tiny geysers, and de- 
molish the targets. Out behind the targets the marsh grass 
begins to smoke as it catches fire from incendiary bullets. 
One can imagine men ducking for shelter there, trying to 
escape from this murderous hail of lead. There wouldn’t 
be much chance. 

They fly low, these planes, only about fifty feet above 
the ground, and the spectators involuntarily duck as they 
go over. There is something so menacing in that rattle of 
machine-gun fire that you cannot help believe that it is 
being aimed at you. The marsh is flaming, smoke is drift- 
ing up from it. Out of the sky comes a group of airplanes 
spitting bullets, and as they reach their target ther 
streams from them a vicious screen of gas. It would be 
poison gas in war, probably; here it is only a screen to 
hide an enemy attack. 

But it is effective. Fire from the burning grass shoots 
up—“I hope they burn it all up,” says a fisherman—and 
the red flames lick up through the descending smoke from 
the planes. For a moment out there on the island is a 
vision of what war will be. It is terrifying. If anything 
could have lived in that area, despite dugouts, it would 
be miraculous. The smoke rises, flames lick along the grass 
and through the targets—red banners of war—and then 
the smoke screen comes down and shuts it out. Somehow 
one feels a little thankful that it can no longer be seen 

Back at the field you meet some of these pilots who 
have been dripping hell out of the sky, or diving in groups 
They are decent chaps, gay, and at the same time with 
a strange, underlying calm. Flying the way they do breeds 
a fatalistic attitude that shows in their social contacts 
They are kidding the West Point boys, playing games, 
and talking shop. Shop always comes up. Air war is 4 
vocation, a business. It is a long way from Cannae, wher 
Romans and Carthaginians fought hand to hand, and 
the best man won, to the day of this civilization where 
2000 pounds of explosive is dropped from 12,000 feet at 
a target where the individual cannot be seen. Perhaps it 
is the impersonality of bombing which makes it so fright- 
ful. An old centurion would probably despise it. 
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Electing a Republican President 
TED PATRICK 


BASIC PLAN for the 1940 campaign ... prepare d with sample advertisements and 


posters for the Republican National Committee by the John H. Doe Advertising A gency 


t has been said that a sufficient amount of advertising 
money, in sufficiently skillful advertising hands, could 
popularize cancer. Undoubtedly, expert advertising could 
help sell the American public a Republican president. 
But there is certain groundwork to be done before adver- 
tising itself can perform its miracles. 

In this report, therefore, we have attempted to point 
out what steps, in our opinion, the Republican National 
Committee must take before it can hope successfully to 
sell its 1940 model to the American consumer. 

In preparing this report containing our plan for your 
advertising and public-relations strategy for 1940, we 


have proceeded just as we would if we were prepar- 


ing a plan for a product such as a soap or a breakfast 
food. 
We have studied your potential customers (who in this 


case are the voters of America); your objectives; your 
competition; the desirability of changing the name ol 
youl potential 


your party; the product (or candidate 


ustomers might be most inclined to buy; the packaging; 
the sales strategy to be followed in presenting that candi 
date: and the advertising strategy. We have conducted a 
considerable amount of research here in the office and out 
in the field; and it is upon this research that our recom- 


mendations are based 
Potential Customers 


Your potential customers are the 40,000,000 voters of 
the United States. You need a majority of these to keep 


out of the red, for in your busi- 
ite See 
each Eeeeees: 
SSeS eeeeee8 
HHH jaoee| 
> 
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ness, unfortunately, anything 


less than a majority constitutes 
No Sale. In 1936, vou failed by 


quite a margin to sell your ho 





product (or candidate) to a 
majority. Yet it must be borne 


on ones 


in mind that you did manage to 


SSS SSSSSSSSSS. Seeees was a 


sell 16,500,000 people with a 


doubtful product and against Coo 


extremely strong competition. 


[To win a majority of the sae 

electoral votes, 1t 1s necessary to Pe+t+i4-} 4 
COC EC 

add to your 1936 accomplish- [iii iitittit 





ment only about 3,000,000 New customers This does not 


seem an impossible task 
Obje clives 


In our opinion, therefore, you should set as your objec- 
tive in 1940, Winning the Election. This seems obvious. 

But the fact remains that in 1936 most influential mem- 
bers of your company did not have that objective. They 
were realistic enough to consider it hopeless. Their ob- 
jective was to make as good a showing as possible and lay 
the groundwork for 1940. As election time drew closer, 
many were fired with a false optimism which caused them 
to lose sight of this future objective, and the resulting 


confusion did not help matters 
Competition 


You cannot afford to underestimate the strength of 
your competition and the organization they have built up 
1940 
but whatever it is, it will not be easy 


It is not yet known, of course, exactly what their 
model will be like 
to compete with. 

Many members of your company feel it would be smart 
strategy to encourage in every way the renomination of 
the current model, President Roosevelt. It is the theory 
of these members that Roosevelt would offer the easiest 
competition in that the third-term tradition would rise up 
overwhelmingly to defeat him. We consider this a dan- 
gerous strategy to embrace. The third-term taboo has 
never been examined very closely by the public. The peo 


ple have a vague idea that it 
la ; ; 
Ti" was laid down by Washington, 


who is more god than mortal to 


| 
] 
? 
| | 
| as 
| | them, and whose words have 
command 


come -to resemble 


ments. Study will show, how- 
ever, that Washington, at the 
refused a third term, 
tired old 


hurt him 





+} time he 


man, whos 


HHH teeth terribly, and 
| who wanted more than any 
thing else in the world to get 

| back to the peaceful country 
| home he loved so dee ply, and 
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June 
Tom Dewey grew up in much the way all regular Amer. T 
boys grow up. He had fights, got in his share of misc), for 
But he was good at games, bright in school, and a soured’ 
considerable pride to his parents. 


rea: > IB 


THE BIRTH OF A PRESIDENT 22 


r “*. 
' wy : 
The story of Tom Dewey is one of the most thrilling @ - » I 
in all the thrilling history of America ! , } 
“¥ ey 


It is a story that could happen only in America, a story 
that proves America is still the Land of Opportunity. ~ 

Read this story of the man who will be elected Presi- ’ 

dent of the United States in November. . . . 

1931. 
ited | 
red t 
he of th 
merica. 
rey C 


Tom Dewey graduated from the University of Michiga 
1923 and from Columbia University Law School in 1925.5 
ready, his brilliance was attracting wide attention. 


- oe 


| \ , 
\ ew Yo 
} Se i t han 
“= 3. \yF ice Inv 
ee: eT <= be \ : 
On March 24th, 1902—in the little town of Owosso, Michigan _ - aye 


—a son was born to Mr. and Mrs. George Martin Dewey. The In addition to his scholastic accomplishments, Tom ww fe 
. ere 


boy was named Thomas, after his grandfather. member of his college glee club and a crack tennis playet 


from which he had been torn for so long. Intelligent han- _in our belief that any other competition would be pre ri 
dling of this fact by the competition’s capable Press De- _—_ able to another meeting with Roosevelt. It is our stron — 
partment could do much to shake the reverence with recommendation that you discourage the members 0! } aa 
which the third-term taboo is now held in some quarters. company who are now rooting for his renomination vs 
It must not be overlooked, either, that recent surveys ray 
have shown that President Roosevelt is still liked by more 
than 80 per cent of the people, and that he still outpulls It is sometimes good sales strategy, when a product 
even Charlie McCarthy on the air. It is impossible at this _ had a lengthy, well-publicized period of failure, to chal! 
time to evaluate any other competition because that com- __ the name and thus give the product a fresh start. Th 
petition is still an unknown quantity. But we do feel firm has been a certain amount of talk about changing 


Party Name 
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He. ; : 
» June 16, 1928, he married the lovely Frances Hutt of New 
lar Ameri; Till 1931 he was a highly successful lawyer, noted not 
> Of misc), for his legal talents but for his organizing ability. 
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1931, his country called him to serve as Chief Assistant 
nited States Attorney. After doing a bang-up job he re- 
med to private practice, where, for a few years, he was 
pe of the most successful young lawyers and businessmen in 
mertica, In 1934, he was called again as Special U. S. At- 
mey General to prosecute racketeers. 


Michigan 
in 1925, 4 


ion. 


Pe x; 
a _ , 
1) 


ee 

York State gave Tom Dewey one of the toughest jobs 
et handed a young man—heading up the famous Racket and 
ite Investigation. How he did handle that job! No politician 
as too potent, no gangster too tough for him to go after- 
ad get! All America realized he was a new and typical Amer- 


Tom wi ; 
i hero, executive, and force. 


is player 


hame of the Republican Party. This is a very serious move 


be prelc’ 
ad . 
our stra should not be considered unless the advantages are 
— lous and pronounced. Members of your company 
ers Ol YOUR, ) ) 
‘ have already made several attempts to operate the same 
lation. 


‘iness under a new name—the most notable attempt be- 
ig the formation of a subsidiary under the name of The 
Our studies indicate that this effort was 
to chant And the fact must not be lost 
art. Th ght of, that in 1936, doing business under the name of 


aie ‘ 
roduct ty League. 


t entirely successful. 


inging Republican Party, you did sell 16,500,000. In view 





Despite all the pressure New York's pan 
icky Tammany had at its command, Tom 
Dewey was swept into the office of District 
Attorney—not by a political machine, but 
by a people aroused against crime! 


As District Attorney he continued his amazing work ; 
And so Tom Dewey headed for the Presidency of the United 
States. For he will be President just as surely as you are read 
ing this. And a great President. A President who will send the 
crooked politicians, crooked businessmen, chiselers of every 
sort running to cover just as he has always sent them running. 
A President America needs today! Vote for him! 


Vote this symbol 
for this man 


of these facts, we feel we must strongly advise you not to 


change the name 
Product (or Candidate 


We now come to what we feel to be one of the most im- 
portant parts of your entire 1940 strategy, and of this Plan. 
Many members of your organization undoubtedly have 
favorite candidates and personal choices. Several mem- 
bers of your board would like the nomination for them- 
strong recommendation that, in 


selves. But it is our 


Ig 
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aor 
V THEN Thomas Dewey says “I do” when he 
makes a promise or takes an oath you can 


het your bottom dollar that promise or oath will be 

fulfilled! 

This quality mak 

candidate ... ace 
a candidate who means every word he's now say- 


Dewey a new kind of presidential 





lidate who will keep every promise 


ing in his campaign speeches! 


That's Thomas Dewey's history. Gangsters and crooked 


hes 


eo SR. 





politicians found that out to their dismay. Decent 
citizens found it out to their delight. That's why 
Thomas Dewey is going to be the next President of the 
United States! 

Dewey says that no one will starve 

that relief will go on but not under crooked politi 
cians . 

that the genuine reforms of the last eight years will 
he kept and made to work 

that honest business will get a break 

Voters know that Thomas Dewey will carry out these 
gchly and well 





promises that he'll de it thor 
that he'll do it with the aid of | 
he'll do it economically 


st helpers that 





That's why they're going to vote for Dewey 


Gover this symbol for this man -& 


“| voted for Roosevelt in '36 
—here’s why I’m voting for Dewey in '40!"’ 























1 tke this Tom Dewey. Foth 
het | don't forgrt that he 


rming and farm 
mone hundred per cemt 


ld have been a sap not to 
vote for Roosevelt in "36. And 
1 figure I'd be a sap not to 
vote for Dewey this year. He's 
just as much for us working 
men as Roosevelt ever was 
—and he gets things done! 





@ Vote this symbol for this man=» 





Roosevelt got my vote in "36 — Tom Dewey gets it 
in *10. Why? Because I'm sick of high taxes and 
the waste that makes them high. Dewey says he'll 
do just as much for less money and I believe him 
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1940, you set aside all selfish considera. 

tions, and adopt the unusual procedur 
of giving the people a candidate the y lik 

Our Research Department has conduct. 
ed some preliminary polls which indicat 
that the public already has a firm opinion 
as to whom it likes as candidates and 
whom it dislikes. We realize you are a 
little sensitive on the subject of advanc 
election polls, but feel it our duty to bring 
the findings of our research to your at- 
tention. A scientifically chosen cross sec- 
tion of the voting public, carefully inter- 
viewed by expert research people, reveals 
that most of the members of your organi- 
zation who have been in the limelight as 
possible candidates are definitely not in 
high favor with your potential customers 
These researches further show that tw 
people stand out distinctly as the people’s 
choice. One of these is Bruce Barton, at 
present a Representative from New York 

Bruce Barton has been a prolific au- 
thor. This is rather unfortunate, as pub- 
lished writings are ghosts that are never 
laid. When a man has written much, o1 
many subjects, it is an easy matter t 
weave from his own writings enough rop: 
with which to hang him. On this point 
we quote Mr. Don Francisco, who en- 
tered the California gubernatorial race of 
1936 as publicity director of Merriam’s 
campaign, at a time when Upton Sinclair 
was a 3 to 1 favorite to win. Mr. Fran- 
cisco defeated Upton Sinclair mainly by 
shrewd use of Sinclair’s own writings 
Anent the matter, Mr. Francisco says 
“Upton Sinclair would be governor now 
if he hadn’t written so much.” Bruce 
Barton’s writings certainly have not of- 
fended as many people as Upton Sin- 
clair’s. He has written about Jesus Christ 
and other inoffensive subjects. But he also 
has praised Mussolini in print, and has 
committed other literary misdemeanors 
that would embarrass him in a political 
campaign. Therefore, though we respect 
Mr. Barton’s character and his abilities, 
we recommend against him. 

The other potential candidate com- 
parably high in the public’s favor 1s 
Thomas E. Dewey. Mr. Dewey was hand- 
ed the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York State because of 
his spectacular work as District Attorne) 
of New York County. Our consideration 
of him is based, of course, on the pre- 
mise of a Dewey victory in Novembe! 
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If he is elected, he will be New York’s first Republican 
governor in fourteen years. Already he has become, in 
the public’s eye, a sort of Avenging Angel, a modern St. 
George. As such, he has caught the fancy not only of 
New York but of the entire country. He could not have 
a better build-up: opposing no one, hating no one, de- 
nouncing no one—except crooks, gangsters, and racke- 
teers. You are familiar with the space he got in the news- 
papers and in such magazines as Collier’s, Time, Life, 
the Post, and Reader’s Digest. The movies have put his 
“racket-busting”’ activities into feature pictures. His radio 
voice is familiar and effective. 

Mr. Dewey not only sounds effective but he looks ef- 
fective. This is important. Studies show that for dec- 
ades only those men who Jook like presidents have been 
elected to the office—with the possible exception of Calvin 
Coolidge. Our Art Department feels confident that proper 
photography and retouching will give Mr. Dewey this 
look. 

He has a pretty wife. He is accepted by his neighbors 
in fashionable Tuxedo Park, so it can be assumed that his 
table manners and social accomplishments are adequate. 
He plays tennis, which permits him to be pictured as vig- 
orous, athletic, and a “good sport.” Fortunately, he has 
not written much; or at least, not much considered worth 
printing. He is young, intelligent, and lucky. Due to this 
providential combination, he has not had a chance to do 
much that could be brought up to damn him in a nation- 
wide campaign. Weighing all these factors, we think it 
obvious that, of the two potential candidates who at pres- 
ent stand out in the sample balloting of your prospective 
customers, the easiest to sell would be Thomas E. Dewey. 


Sales Strategy 


Our analysis shows that, in order to be successful, 


you must win over only 3,000,000 of the 22,000,000 


VOTE FOR A DEWEY 











BEGGARMAN 


DO WE WANT DEWEY? 








people who bought your competitor’s product in 1936. 

In order to win these sales, we urge that you concen- 
trate your sales effort in those markets where you hav« 
the best chance of success. The South has never been a 
good territory for you. It seems a definite waste to expend 
much time or money there—just as it would be for the 
California Fruit Exchange to expend time and money 
trying to sell Sunkist Oranges in Florida. The sixteen 
closest states in 1936 all lie north of the Mason-Dixon 
Line. We suggest that you concentrate your sales force: 
and efforts on these sixteen states, where a great majority 
of customers once bought and liked your product. 

Advertising Strategy 

In order to give Mr. Dewey a flying start, a pre-con- 
vention, as well as post-convention strategy should bx 
worked out. One suggestion is that a sacrificial prospective 
candidate be built before the Convention. This gentleman 
should be one of the most conservative and reactionary 
members of your company, with a deep and vociferous 
hatred for Roosevelt. Such a man should not be difficult 
to find. Up to the Convention, he should fulminat« 
against Roosevelt and everything Roosevelt has said o1 
done. He should appear to have the candidacy pretty well 
clinched, with Mr. Dewey in the background. Then, when 
the Convention is at its height, some able orator in a ring 
ing speech (our Copy Department can help prepare this 
can call for a halt to hatred, an exchange from a dogged 
devotion for the “good old days” to a promise of some 
good new days, and a pledge to a form of liberalism that 
will work. It will be arranged so that Mr. Dewey will fol- 
low this speaker on the platform, and that the Conven- 
tion be his from then on. This will be a dramatic intro- 
duction for both your new product and your new sales 
policy 


In your post-convention ad- (continued on page 72 






WAKE UP AMERICA! 
ELECT A DO-ER 
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INSTEAD OF A DREAMER! 


VOTE FOR DEWEY THE DO-ER! 











A Stranger Came to Port 


MAX ne ~ E R 


the Wa ni? 


HIs was one hell of a way to have 
ended it—with a broken leg. Yet 
that is how such things went, no doubt. 


He had played hooky, was the 
and had been caught like 


way it 
seemed, this 
beautifully. 

But now that the hospital had per- 
mitted him to be returned to this little 
houseboat he was amazed how little he 
minded, really. 

He explained to the chief of police 
that the pain was well under control ex- 
cept for the healing itches, and the chief 
smiled and said something about “‘that’s 
good.” The chief was seated there upon 
box on the tiny veranda. 
“Of course,” the chief said, 
your family no 
a year. Or didn’t you 


“you've 
causing end of 
worry for almost 
know that?” 

“No, I didn’t know that. But proba- 
bly I have.” 

“Yes, you have.” The 
“However, 
but to locate 


been 


chief took a 
I didn’t come 
you 


long breath. 
to lecture 
and learn your plans.” 

The chief seemed to be a nice enough 
fellow, Hardson thought. The officer 
could so easily have sent any other mem- 


here you, 


»” 
-< 


BY 


Author of “<I ¢ 


ber of the force. He 
age of cigarettes and offered the pack- 
“Have one?” 
And here’s 


i match on the 


broke out a pack- 


age to Hardson: 

“Yes, thank you. 
Hardson struck ; 
of his leg. He lit both cigarettes. 
pelicans, 


a light.” 
harness 
single file, 


Seven flying 


then turned 


and glided over the 


glided over the mudflats, 
with a military angle 
itself. When the leader dipped its 
wings the others did likewise. They al- 
this, always kept in winged 


A ballet line have 


no better. 


bay 


ways did 
step this way. could 
done 

The chief sucked on his upper 
before speaking: “But 
Hardson. 
Not till today did we 


cum 
you do see our 
position, Mr. It’s been tough 
for us all around. 
identify you and learn who you really 
hospital.” 

Help yourself 


a shelf 


are—through the 
“Let’s forget 
to some brandy. 
by the table 
“Later, 
some now?” 
“No. Not till this itching 
you ever have a smashed leg, 
“No, thank God.” 
Hardson smiled. 


about it. 
You'll find it on 
inside.” 

maybe. Unless you’d care for 
stops. Did 
Chief?” 


‘That’s too bad. I 


was hoping maybe you could give me 
some advice.” 

But the chief, who had mor 
than watch Hardson watch peli 
shifted uneasily on his chair of a box t 
re-attract Hardson’s attention: “Am 
how, now that you’ve had this accident 


and so on, I presume you’ll communi- 


cate with your family immediately t 
put an end to all this.” 

“All this what?” But Hardson knew 
even while asking it, that the questior 
was a childish one. He was silly to have 
asked it. He quickly added “Excuse 
me, Chief. I know what you mean. But 
I haven’t made up my mind just what 
I'll do. I hadn’t known there’d been 
such a bother about me, you see. It sur- 


prises me a bit.” 
“Huh?” Now 


to be surprised. He moved his lips back 


it was the chief’s turn 


and forth crosswise as if trying to obtau 
hold of something with his teeth—some 
difficult. “You hadn’t know 
there’d been so muc h bother about you i 

“No, I hadn’t known.” 

“Well, The chief reached 
into his inside coat pocket. “In that cas 
It’s sent 


thing 


well, well.” 


here’s your description. been 





to 
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to every police station. Want to see it: 
“Naturally not. I already know I’m 
ffty-one years old and five feet eight.” 
: “Okay, Mr. Hardson. But you 
houldn’t’ve disappeared like that.” 
“] didn’t disappear. I didn’t run 
wav. I didn’t hide. All I did was to tell 
them back there rather plainly that I 
was going on a vacation. Is that dis- 
yppearing >” 
“Not when you put it that way. But 
You didn’t 


telegraph. You didn’t do anything. You 


you didn’t write, you know. 


lidn’t say where you were 
promise, Chief. 
God 


knows I'll have enough of it in due 


“Don’t forget 


You promised not to lecture me. 


youl 


time. 

“That’s right,” the chief admitted. “I 
did promise and I’Il stick to it. But I do 
wish you’d’ve let some of our business 
ople know you were in town. They’re 
good bunch. They’d’ve shown you the 
sights properly. They’d’ve kept it quiet 
f you wanted them to. They’re a good 
bunch. You needn’t’ve lived down here 
n the mudflats.” 

That’s a lecture.” 

“Is it? Well, maybe it is. Pll stop.” 
“Thank you,” Hardson answered. 

The chief pondered moment. His 
xpression changed to one of utter con- 
fidence. His voice became almost a whis- 

is he tapped Hardson ever so lightly 


the harness of his leg. “But do tell 


this. It’s unofficial. Did you have a 
good tim 
“One hell of a good time.” 


The chief leaned back, satisfied. 
That’s what I thought.” He stroked his 
hin, he 


inset sky, he glanced over the bay, and 


glanced at the greens in the 
his tone became even more confidential. 
what? 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Do you know, I bet I’ve thought a 


thousand times how swell it would be to 


Do you know 


lo just what you did. Just to ditch 
And beat 
off to some neck of the country 
lar away. I bet I’ve thought it a 


thought it 


verything. Everything. 


it 


thousand times if I’ve 
nce,” 

“Have you?” Hardson asked. 

“You bet I have. Only 
vould happen, I wonder, if a fel- 
low would do that?” 

“Nothing much. He’d probably 
just end up with a broken leg—a 
leg like this.” 

The chief laughed, and rose 
from the box. He said: “Well, 1 
must say, Mr. Hardson, that when 
comes to picking out accidents 


for yourself you sure as hell and 


what 


hi ° . ” 
high water pu ked out a ringer. ne 


*“As an amateur at that sort of thing 
I guess I did do pretty good.” 
“Pretty good? Is that all you call it? 
Say, our experts around here can’t do 
half as well. Did you see the papers?” 
“Afraid not.’ Hardson shook his head. 
“You see, I wasn’t doing much reading 
around that time.” 
“Naturally not. But of 
had your name spelled wrong. It must’v« 
so we 


course they 
been all garbled on the wireless. 
just took for granted you were one of 
the fishermen, one of the regular cre w.” 

“That’s what I tried to be. But you 
see there are some things, Chief, just a 
bit too difficult for an old dog to learn.” 

“Next time you ought to go out on a 
regular sport-fishing boat. It’s easier.” 

“Not on your life. I'd rather 


my other leg than do that.” 


smash 


chi f 


extended his hand. “I must get along 


“You are a funny one.” The 


now. Good day, Mr. Hardson.” 

“Good day, Chi f.” 

“And by the way, I’ve already tele 
Wouldn’t be sur- 


youl 


graphed your family 
prised but some of them—maybh 


wife—will be here on the next plane. 

Tonight, maybe. Sometime tonight.” 
“Wouldn’t be surprised that some of 

either,” Hardson said, 


and this time without humor 


them will be here 


“I’m sorry. I think maybe I know 
how you feel. But it had to be done, you 


know.” 


“Of course, of course. Sure, it had to 


be done.” 


And that wa just the whole trouble 


with the screwy-eyed world, there were 
so many things which just had to bi 
don until after they had been done. 


Then what? 


I] 


B, leaning far back in his chair, Hard- 


son could see around the corner of the 


houseboat just enough to watch the 


chief as he took the one p th over the 


SHORT NOVEL 


In 1932 Max Miller scored a sound success with his 
first book, I Cover the Waterfront. Since then he 
has written eight books—some of them in the field 
of travel, some of them obliqnely autobiographical, 
all of them pervaded with a quiet, human charm. 
Now, for the first time, Mr. Miller has turned his 
talent to fiction, and A Stranger Came to Port 1s 
the excellent result. ScrrpNER’s is pleased to pre- 
sent a condensation of this well-known writer’s first 
novel. A Stranger Came to Port is the third in our 
series of short novels examining life in contempo- 
rary America. The book-length version of this 
vel will be published by Reynal & Hitchcoe k. 


mudflats back to the spur of the high- 


way where his car was parked. The chief 
was a good fellow, but a bewildered one. 

The car pulled away and Hardson 
once more relaxed in his chair on the 
tiny veranda. He had nothing to do now 
except await the return of Johnny. Lob- 
ster Johnny, as he was called. By God, 
just to have known Johnny was worth 
having this smashed leg, almost. 

This leg did affirm something, though 
Hardson felt obliged to admit as much 
as he looked at the 


rangement stuck out in 


bulgy harness ar- 
front of him 
there and forming a bridge between him 
and a box. Some men are born to fol 
low always a schedule between birth and 
death. They 


reach each station on time, 


are like a train which must 
their whol 
timetable for years 
Should these men 


life arranged as on a 
and years mm ady ince 
defy the law of th 
to digress from what is cut out for them 
well, there was his leg. He 


timetable and dar 
probably 
would have a limp now the rest of his 
years—just a reminder 

Hello! Who’s that? 

Another car had stopped where only 
a few minutes ago the chief’s car had 
stood. Two men were hurrying acros 
the path of the mudflats from the car. 
One of the men was carrying a camera 

Word travels quickly, Hardson sensed 
Word from the police station must travel 
mighty quickly. 

He settled back in his chair and tried 
to decide just how to handle this and 
what to do. Though he could recogniz 
reporters when he saw them, even at a 
distance like this, still he was unaccus- 
tomed to having them come after him. 
His life had not been that sort, nor had 
his plant back home, 


though it was. He had not been a so 


comparatively big 


called newsman, and he knew it, and 
had been glad of it. If he had died back 
home, something which reasonably could 
have been expected of him in due time 
worry, he 


from overwork and 


would have received a more than 
reasonable obituary in the home- 
town paper, and that would have 
been that. It would have been his 
contribution to the news. It would 
have been his turn to supply read 
ing for others the same as other 
for so long had supplied reading 
for him 

Four feet made a funny nois 
upon the narrow gangplank lead 
ing to his houseboat. The door on 
the shore side was open, he knew 
His doors always were open on 
evenings such as this one. A hand 
thumped upon the panel. For Hard 


son to pret nd nobody was home by 





remaining silent would be useless. Not 
only did the reporters, after getting word 


from the chief, know Hardson would be 


home, but by looking through both open 
doorways the men could not help but 
see his leg stretched out here upon the 
box. Ner could Hardson easily move the 
leg and go into hiding. He would have 
to wait, really, until Johnny returned to 
be able to move at all. 

“Come in,” Hardson called. 
in.” There was nothing to do except try 
to make the best of it. 

The four feet tramped through the 
houseboat and out onto the veranda. 


“Come 


The two men impressed Hardson as be- 
ing surprisingly young. Actually they 
seemed scarcely more than boys. 


“How-do. I’m from the morning 
paper.” 

“How-do. I’m from the afternoon 
one.” 

“How-do,” Hardson answered. “Sit 


down. I guess one of you'll have to use 
the railing.” 

“Let me try a picture first before it 
gets any darker. Then I'll try it with 
bulbs.” 

Next instant the picture was taken, 
and there was nothing for Hardson to do 
about that, either. fact he felt he 
had nothing to do about anything any 
Fate obedient 
once she had him back under control, 
and he had escaped too long. A year 


In 


more. knew an servant 


more or less was too long. Until then 
she had had him obey most obediently 
the complete ritual a male is supposed 
to perform: 
(a) She had had him work hard. 
(b) She had had him save his money 
and start in his own business. 
She had had him marry. 


(c) 
(d) She had had him build a home. 
(e) She had had him breed. 


(f) She had had him pay for a uni- 
versity education for his sons and daugh- 
ters. 

(g) She had had him produce for 
them and his wife as much security as is 
allowable nowadays. 

But she (Fate) had not warned him 
that once he had done all this, that once 
he had become the proper citizen—she 
had not warned him that the whole na- 
tion would suddenly make a right-about- 
turn over its opinion of him and his 
kind. He and his kind were the villains 
now. “Dave Hardson owns a prosperous 
business. For shame on Dave Hardson.” 
And it had all happened within such a 
comparatively few months, this change 
of popularity, that—well it all was as 
much reason as any why he was out here 
on this little houseboat. 

If the reporters should ask him, he 


might be quite honest and tell them. Or 


again he might not. But they did not 
ask. At least, not right away. 

“Look, Mr. Hardson. You sure pulled 
a good one on all of us when you gave 
the wrong name at the hospital. What a 
story it would’ve made then. What a 
honey.” The reporter reflected a mo- 
ment. “But it’s still 
that matter. Hope you don’t mind my 


a good story, for 


saying so. Though it’s not good business, 
I suppose, to warn you.” 

“No, it’s not,” Hardson agreed. 

“But the hell? We’ve the 
story anyhow—from the chief. So let’s 


what got 
be friends.” 

“Who said we weren't?” 

“We thought on account of you giv- 
ing the wrong name you mightn’t be.” 

“T didn’t give any wrong name. It’s 
the way the fishboat must have radioed 
it to the Coast Guard.” 

“Sure. They do it all the time. They 


had you down for Larson instead of 
Hardson. So we just took for granted 
you were some Swede fisherman. We 


wrote the story and let it go at that. But 
acci- 


the 


it made the wire anyway. Crazy 
dents like that don’t happen all 
time.” 

“Hope not.” 

“No, they don’t. Yours was probably 
the first of that kind 
time. The only one I’ve 


one for a long 
ever covered 
anyhow, though the Coast Guard plane 
here is always going out picking up guys 
off fishboats. The plane’s always lugging 
*m back to the hospital. But that’s for 
fishhooks in their heads or appendicitis. 
Not for what you got. It was a beauty 
of a story, whether you or anybody else. 
But better if we’d known it was you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“It’s still all right, though. It 


means two stories instead of one.” 


now 


“There’s no such thing, of course, as 
just forgetting about it?” Hardson felt 
obliged to make the attempt 

“Oh, hell no. You living here on the 
mudflats makes it just that much better. 
We just came down here to see how you 
look and to take but the 
story’s the same as The 
desk’s waiting for it right now. So’s the 
A man like you lost 
then showing up on this—this raft.” 

“May I object to its being called a 
raft?” 

“T was just fooling. You know what I 
Symbolical. 


around down here? Now that you can 


these shots. 
written. city 


wire. for a year, 


mean. Who helps you get 
wait on yourself.” 

“A friend.” 

At this the reporters gave such quick 
sharp looks that Hardson knew he would 
have to say more, that he would have to 


explain the friend more fully. Too ma, 
men of his age and circumstances, } 
realized, were expected to have a strane 
woman associated with them someh, 
Only because of a woman could a qd 
appearance of this nature be und 
stood, perhaps. 

“The friend is a man. He’s Johnny 
doubt if you know him.” 

“Johnny who?” 

“There you have me,” Hardson 


“T don’t kn his 


swered honestly. 


name. I never have known it. T} 
sometimes call him Lobster John: 
Does that he Ip?” 

“Christ, you mean that harbor 


enger? You mean that funny littl 


who’s always getting arrested 


1 


Though there was some truth i 
Hardson nevertheless felt himself by 
tling. It was strange, but he felt hin 
bristling more than if somebody | 


passed a remark about one of his « 
sons. 

“Johnny’s not a scavenger, but hed 
And as for his b 


a funny little guy, maybe h 


do some salvaging 


also one of the wisest men I know. H 
a damn sight smarter than you or | 
all the others.” 

“Good,” the reportet said. ““Good. N 


argument there. How’d you « 
mect him?” 

“Don’t know that, either. H 
happened along, I guess. But 
haven’t you fellows questioned 


enough? I’m getting a little tired of 
really.” 


“Aw, We'll 


There was 


sure. ring off the qu 


tions. nothing 
anyhow. The « 


the rest of 


wanted to know 
got all the dope 
And 


wants a 


and 
home-town p 


They'll p 


one otf your 


wire yarn too 


it extra, so I don’t mind. What are you 
plans from now on? 

“Haven’t any.” 

“But some of your family’s com 


the chief said, to get you.” 
“Are they?” 
“That’s what the chief said.” 
“Maybe he should know, ther 
sure I don’t.” 
“Listen, Mr. Hardson, why'd you! 


it away for? Any trouble at home 
“No” 
“Any fights at the plant 
“No” 


“Good God, there must’ve been son 
thing.” 
“There wasn’t.” 


6 ‘ 99 on ] + 
I give up.” The reporter turned 


the other reporter. “How bout }j 
Ernie? You got enough?” 
“Sure. Let’s shove. Good day, Mi 


Hardson.” 
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“(Good day.” 
“Good day, Mr. Hardson.” 


“Good day, my boy.” 


“Oh. say, Mr. Hardson, one more 
thing.” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
vou? I mean outside your leg, is there? 
| mean you didn’t have any nervous 


reakdown or anything like that back 
there, did you? I mean 


“T know Hardson 


aid. “What you're trying to ask is if I 


what you mean,” 
ent a little off up here. The answer is: 
ot to my knowledge. Is that sufficient?” 
“It wasn’t a case of amnesia, then?” 

“Afraid not.” 

“Okay. I just wanted to make sure. 
You see, the city desk might ask it. 
Good day, Mr. Hardson.” 

But this time Hardson did not answe1 
good day. 


rally. He merely nodded 


It was all that was left in him to do. 


II] 


H. you lazy hound! Has the cop 


) 


-one yet 
The voice was Johnny’s. He was push- 


his great yellow rowboat toward 





) it a channel distance from the 
wudflats 
Hello, Johnny. Sure he’s gone. You 
n the chief? Sure, he went about 
f-hour ago. Hurry aboard and get 
something to eat.” 
“Wait’ll I feed my birds before too 


rk. What’s the cop going to do to 
To me? Nothing.” 
“Oh,” said Johnny. 
“No, it’s not you, either.” 
“Oh.” slid his 


rowboat on to the sands of the sandspit. 


“Tt’s me, then.” 


Johnny tremendous 


This sandspit had been christened by 
The Island Where the Birds 
to Die. And as long as Hardson 


had known him Johnny seemed to be 


Lome 
the island’s sole proprietor. If Johnny 
med ownership to anything on earth 
ides his massive rowboat, his grap 
ing hooks for salvaging, and his few 
bster traps, this seedy island was it. 
Even the highest of plus tides never 
ute covered this sandspit. It was al- 


ys coated with birds, but they were 
t the kind of birds a poct would de- 
tribe as “souls in flight.’ For the birds 
n this sandspit were the crippled ones, 

loony ones, the ones with too much 
ship oil stuck to their feathers, the ones 
with broken wings that skidded along 
ike rudders, the birds that stood with 
wered heads, drooping, and apparent- 

wishing they were done with and 
dead, 


But with Johnny’s arrival even the 


sickest of the birds, though darkened by 


twilight, assumed a_ revived interest. 


From his rowboat he began dumping 


bucketful after bucketful of dead sar- 
dines. Where he had obtained these sar- 
dines Hardson had not the least idea. 


Maybe they were the leftovers from the 
bait tank of 
Maybe 
magician’s job to determin 
did 
which so 


Yet it 


a returned tuna clipper. 
not. It be a 
where on 


the 


they were would 


earth Johnny always obtain 


mysterious possessions con 


veniently could surround him. 


was enough for the moment just to 
watch the familiar sight of the birds 
hovering about him until he resembled 
some overdone statue of the spirit ol 
Aviation. 

he birds were sea gulls mostly, along 
with pelicans and some loons, and 


Johnny as usual was treating them as if 


they were chickens in a barnyard. Crip- 


pled and sick though they were, still 
they could squawk. Johnny squawked 
back at them, feeding them more and 


more sardines the while, and frightening 


away the well birds that attempted to 
swoop in upon the feast from the out- 
side. 

When it was 
bucketful had 


climbed back into the 


when 


emptied, 


all over, 
been 
boat and rowed it 
fashion, across the 


standing, fisherman 


toward the tiny ver- 


t fast to the rail 


narrow channel 
anda. He made the bo: 
and came aboard 

You’re late, 
What’s been keeping you?” 


fault,” Johnny 


Ing 


you bum. I’m hungry 


“So I suppose it's my 
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fault 


it’s 


so | 


a police car’s been parked up ovel there 


answered, “* suppose my 
most the afternoon. When they coming 
back - 

“There was only one in it, the chief. 
And I don’t know when he’s coming 
back. Maybe not at all.” 

“Then it 
like for supper? This 


What you 


»”? Johnny display- 


can’t be so bad 


ed a piece of jewfish he had brought 


with him. A select piece it was too, th 


piece sliced off the jaw and usually re- 


served as sacred for restaurants to be 
served as filet of bass 
Good 
you make the raid?” 
“Oh, a kind old lady 


She chased me for half a mile just to 


“Good going. going. Where'd 


vave it to me 


give it to me. Your leg hurting any? 
“No.” 

“That’s too bad.” So saying, Johnny 
disappeared inside the houseboat to start 
his fire of driftwood in the little sheet 


iron stove. After a moment, his voice 


came through the doorway 

“What the cops going to do to you? 
You didn’t say.” 

“Yes I did. I said they weren’t going 
to do anything.” 


Chey running you off the mudflats?” 
“No.” 

“What is it then 
sounded above the hissing of the cook- 
fish, the coffee, the 


creaking of the fire. Also for good meas 


Johnny’s voice 


ing sizzling of the 


ure he was knocking around a plate ol 
two. “They after you for what you 
might owe the hospital 

“No.” 

“What is it, ther I bet it is, too, the 
hospital.” 

“Well, it isn’t.” 

“What is it then?” 


Johnny, it’s Minn 


apolis. I’m supposed to clear out of here. 


“To be spec inc, 


Now do you set 


“No,” said Johnny 

“Very well. Just give it up.” 

Johnny came through the door with 
the first of the supper and placed it 
down alongside Hardson 

“You'll find everything burned t 


hell,” Johnny said. “I did it on purpose.” 

“T like it burned,” Hardson answered, 
fish had been cooked 
just right and that the coffee was bub 
bling with blackness. 


noticing that the 


Johnny looked up from his mug of 
“Look here, Stiffleg, if 
of you not getting enough to 
I'll take you in 


coffee and said: 
it’s a case 
live on down here, why 
with me.” 

Hardson tried his best to remain seri- 
ous. He fast 
coffee mug, a giant one which Johnny 
had the 


had presented to Hardson. The mug 


held his eyes to his own 


himself found on beach and 
was sandworn around the edges, part of 


the handle was gone. but the tides had 


apparently abandoned 


the idea of ever 
trying to break it completely. 

“You mean you'll take me in as you 
partner? Or your hired hand? Which?” 
“Either or both,” Johnny answered. 

“And which job? 


lobstering 4 


Your salvaging or 
your 


“Rither or both.” 
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“That's mighty good of you. It really 
is.’ Hardson “But I 
can’t. And that seems the end of it.” 
“Sure you could. Jesus Christ, I'll 
show you all there is to learn. You'll not 


take long catching on. You’ve already 












































was in earnest. 


caught on.” 
“T guess I could learn.” For it was 
‘ true. There had been that grand day 
when Johnny had allowed Hardson to 
take full command of the yellow row- 
boat and the grappling hooks. It had 
been a successful day too, for the hooks 
had caught on to two articles sure of a 
sale in any marine junkshop, the articles 
having been an old iron ladder and a 
rather new heaving-line. Johnny had 
insisted that Hardson go through with 
the sales himself, but had accompanied 
him to the junkshop with the air of a 
supervisor. That whole day, the findings 
and the dealings, had been a tremendous 
day. Hardson would never forget it. 
Nor would Hardson forget the discovery 
that even a harbor salvager has to be a 
specialist to make a living. He has to be 
an expert. 
“So how about it, Stiffleg? You com- 
ing into partnership with me or not?” 
“Not,” Hardson answered. 
“That’s a load off my mind, then.” 
Johnny pushed himself away from the 
rail and began gathering the supper 
dishes. He started inside with them, but 
paused in the doorway. “You see, the 
only thing I wanted you for, anyhow, 
that think I 
know where I can sell it.” 
“Where?” 
“Oh, some place. Not sure yet. I can 


was leg-cast of yours, I 


tell better tomorrow when I take it up- 
town.” 

“Say, listen, this harness stays right 
on me.” 

“No argument about that.” Johnny 
dumped the dishes into the bucket and 
began “No 
about that. I’m used to discounts.” 

Johnny, after finishing the dishes, 


rinsing them. argument 


came out into the veranda and seated 
himself a-straddle the railing. 

“See here, Stiffleg, if the cops are 
starting to make it hot for you—why, 
we can always shove off and go down 
to a Mexican lobster camp for a time.” 

“Sure.” Hardson grinned. “Sure. But 
I tell you they’re not making it hot for 
me. It’s like. 
Champagne. you 
cook anything at all without first having 


your cooking I don’t 


Champagne. Can’t 


to mix it with champagne?” 

“Sometimes,” said Johnny, unstrad- 
dling himself from the rail, “—some- 
times you just drive a guy to going for 
a boat ride.” He climbed over the rail 


and into the yellow rowboat. He ad- 
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justed the oars into the oarlocks. “I 


got to see a man about buying an ocean 
liner. But Ill be back in time to help 


you bed down.” 

With that, Johnny pulled away to- 
ward the opposite reach of the bay. 
And once more Hardson was left alone 


here—just he and the houseboat and the 


thousand colors of evening. 


IV 


H ARDSON knew where Johnny had 
gone, but they had not discussed it. 
Johnny had gone to his little cove near 
the point where his lobster crates were 
hidden in deep water. He usually main- 





tained two of them out there—or down 
there and they ecm rally were full. 
This was not the legal lobster season. 


[his was summer, and the legal lobster 
open till late fall to 
continue only until February or March. 


had 


rather a lucky fellow in escaping the 


season did not 


But Johnny all these years been 
fish and game warden. Experience had 
taught Johnny most of the tricks, and 
experience also had given him a rather 
safe though limited clientele for these 
lobsters, over-sized and under-sized and 
out of legal season though they might 
be. And he considered his cove with its 
two sunken crates as an emergency bank 
from which funds of fifty cents or a dol- 
lar could be drawn at night. 

Johnny still presumed, no doubt, that 
Hardson was troubled about paying the 
doctor and the hospital, and that these 
few lobsters might help to keep the 
houseboat in coffee. Hardson had a 
that this 
Johnny, but had not talked about it. 


One had to be mighty careful around 


feeling was the case with 


this strange little man. Should he sus- 
pect that Hardson did not need him or 
his finances, why the crazy little egg 
might pull away and leave in a night, 
not to be seen again for weeks. 


For Johnny, when he so chose, could 





be the most ornery creature God eye, 


put into a rowboat. Hardson himself 


had seen some prize example of this 
even during the comparatively shor 
time of being here. For instance, ther 


was that long-standing disarrangemen; 
between Johnny and Mrs. Beach. 
Hardson, from where he sat on th; 
veranda, could just make out throug] 
the first of the moon shadows the te; 
races of Mrs. Beach’s lawn now. H 
could even see more and more of hy 
lights go on there in her big home o; 
the bay. The strange part of it was 
Hardson had not dared t 
Johnny—that he had known this Mrs 
Beach back in Minneapolis. Or rather 


his wife had known her. She had not 


though 


been so much back there, as he remem 
bered, though she had tried to be. By 
Out here sh 
seemed not only capable of holding h 
making it. She sur. 


rounded herself with a brand-new crowd 


out here it was different 


own but also of 
of women. Not the socially tops, to b 
sure. But these women, as Hardson go 
it, were the kind who generally are di 
thing hi 


scribed as “‘active.” For onc 


needed 
J yhnny 


was the first item 


bee-oo-tee-ful bay 
And this Lobste1 


mind, 


bay her 

improving. 
man, to her 
which needed improving the most 


The harbor was her front yard: sh 


it! 


owned it, and, from what Hardson ¢g 
ered, the bay should not be occupied by 
filthy vessels which spilled oil, but by 
lovely gondolas being pulled, perhaps 
by papier-maché dolphins. And she her- 


had he ard 


would not be unwilling to occupy th 


self, judging from what hi 


foremost gondola on pa 


locks of her richly 


a studded tiara, and 


geant days 
Upon the flowing 
dyed hair would be 
in her arms would be a trident. 


Yet of all this 


was more OIF 


| } 


Hardson r¢ alized h 


less merely guessing frot 
the odd bits which had been told hin 
about her. She might really be all right 
for all he knew. But he doubted it. H 
had once questioned Johnny about Mrs 
Beach, hoping somehow to learn what 
specific incident may have caused het 
first 


Johnny 


recognition of his existence. But 
as usual had been more that 


“Ah, pleas 


don’t say anything against that lovely 


vasive. He had answered 


woman. She loves me. She’s my sweet- 
heart.” 

This much 
Hardson had been able to obtain from 


was as information 

Johnny directly, but from others Hard- 
son had obtained any number of con- 
tributions, such as the time Johnny had 
been accused of stealing wicker chairs 
right off her 
Others might have blamed these disap- 


wy 


own swimming C0 
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pearances to a plus-tide, and this was 
reasonable. But it had not seemed rea- 
sonable to Mrs. Beach, for she herself 
had seen the self-same chairs later in 
junkshops. Yes, they 
stained with the waters of the bay, but 


were salty and 
Johnny was the one who had sold them. 
The junkshop dealers informed the po- 
lice-court judge of this fact. So did 
lohnny. His English could be as perfect 
s anyone’s. Yet for som«e perverse rea- 
son all his own he had taken it upon 
mself to speak to th 
broken dialect of 
man so that when he referred to Mrs. 
Beach she became in hi 
hon’ble Mrs. Bitch.” The 
ian, had been unable to do anything 


judge in the 
Portuguese fisher- 
s tongue “that 
judge, poo! 
about it. For Johnny, when corrected, 
ipologized, then started all over again, 
but it was always “Mrs. Bitch,” and this 
ccompanied with a courteous bow. 

He was known also to sing “those 
rtain kind of songs” from his big yel- 
t iwling with his 


low rowbeat while 


grappling hooks in front of her home. 
And once when she and her lady guests 
ere sitting at the outdoor tables on her 
wn he fell overboard with a most re- 


verberating yell of terror, and to save 


himself he had first to discard his trou- 
rs (he wore no shorts) before climb- 
ing aboard again. 

Shi impressed upon the police judge 


that day how the harbor department 
should do something more drastic about 
Johnny. They should 
im—this had 


Lobster export 


been het word 
him. She did not 


how, but they 


own 
they should export 
know exactly where o1 
should. She did not 


carrying the burden of the 


feel capable ol 
harbor and 
of him alone and forever. 

But the subsequent sentence brought 
Johnny good luck apparently, for a few 
days after he had returned to the water- 
front from the jail, he had salvaged from 
the bottom of the bay one of his year’s 
most splendid finds. It was a toilet which 
fallen 


being loaded onto 


obviously had overboard some- 


how while al vessel, 
Johnny, owning no auto, had strap- 
ped the 


piece of line, then had walked uptown 


find over his shoulder with a 


the larger secondhand stores 


ire lox ate d. 


to whe re 
Usually he could sell his 
salvaged stuff to the marine secondhand 
stores down near the waterfront itself. 
But for such as this he 
had wanted to try the larger ones. And 


this was the day he had met Mrs. Beach 


emerging from a di partment store. 


grand trophy 


He bowed to her and accompanied 
her down the block and all the while 
apologizing to her for his past behavior 


and how her respect meant more to him 


than any of his possessions, even this 
that 
could be 


one, and how he did wish from 


now on the two of them 
friends. He would give up drinking, he 
had told her. And he would give up 
singing “those kind of songs” from his 
home. All 


this he promised her as he had accom- 


boat when in front of he: 


panied her down the main street, and 
when she ran he increased his own pace 
despite his heavy burden. And when she 
fled into he followed her, 


telling her how sorry he was for having 


a drugstore 


caused her so much trouble in the past 
and how from now on he was to be a 
redeemed man, thanks to her. But when 
she ran into an elevator he had been un- 
able to get through the door because of 
his bulky merchandise, so had turned 
about and had continued to the second- 
hand store alone, seeming to bi very 
sad man indeed, sad because his efforts 


for a hands-across-the-bay reconcilia- 


tion had been so inadequately termi- 
nated. 


Mrs. Be ich fainted inside 


the clevator, but Hardson rather doubt- 


Some say 


ed this because from what little he knew 
of her she could become exhausted but 
she was not a fainter. 

Yet it was all well and good, Hardson 
realized, for a comparative outsider like 
himself to be seated here on the toy 
veranda grinning at such an affair of 
others. But that is the way things go. A 
man on passing through a community 


“What 


people they must be here; the lawns ar 


might say a happy bunch of 
so pretty.” But let such a one stop over 
a week or maybe just a few hours and 
he will be reconvinced that all towns are 
within 
bat- 


identically the wheels 
wheels, and those everlasting littl 
tles which make life the thing it 
is. Mrs. Beach now, for example, must 


be living hours of terror despite her af 


same, 


jungle 


fluence and her rather perfect lawn, 
and all because of this little fellow whom 
she called “the harbor savager’—words 
difficult 


while under the heat of duress. Hardson 


always being a bit with her 
could laugh, but maybe he could also 
sympathize a little. He was not sure. 
Where, by the way, could Johnny be 
Hardson realized he was an idiot to 
begin worrying about a chap who all 
these years had been so capable of car- 
ing for himself. Yet Hardson all his life 
had been obliged to worry about so 
many people that the custom had been 
one of the hardest to drop while here. 
He knew it, and he was disappointed in 
himself for it. But oh—if he could have 
only another year. 

Yet the parting from his family had 


been a humdinger. He was still a little 





proud of the way he had carried it off, 
really. They were a good bunch and he 
liked them, he loved them, but he simply 
all of a sudden had grown too damned 
tired of arguing with them over what 
they termed his old-fashioned business 
theories. Old-fashioned—hell! It was not 
as if he had inherited his plant. But he 
nothing 


This 


young 


had created something out of 
with his own day-by-day savings. 
When a 
too, could have spent his Sat 


is what he had done 
man he, 
urday-night wages running around with 
the rest of the gang, or taking to loud 


clothes and whiskey in a big way. But 


he had saved and he had built—he had 
built something from scratch which 
would not have been built at all. o1 


would not have given employment to 

others at all, if he himself had not 

built it. 
And this 


others were doing 


than these 


these others who had 


seemed more 


! 


pounced upon him out of the nowhere. 
Yes, it was easy enough for 


pirates to 
board a ship and demand its captaincy 
once th ship had been built and was 
floating. But it was another matter en 
tirely to have earned the money himself 
to have built that ship out of the void, 
nd to 


Yet for prac tical re 


have set it floating. 

isons he was happy 
his sons had not been in accord with 
him. This promised well for the sons 
able already to 


things th 


It showed they wer 


catch onto the new turn of 


same as he himself had been able to 
catch onto the new turn of things dur 
ing his own generation. And what was 
still a further bit of luck, his wife for 
sentimental reasons was in accord with 


the sons. She had been in accord with 


them always, and so the three were all 
right. Maybe they were deadly right. 
Maybe that was just it. Maybe he was 


wrong, deadly wrong. 

He remembered how his sons during 
that memorable last supper had remind 
ed him: 

Dad, times change. W: 


You could be mis- 


“But you see 
all have 
taken, you see.” 
“Could I? Then maybe I am mis 
taken. Maybe I should change. So, by 
God, I am going to change. I’m going 
to walk out of th 
“You’re what?” 


to change. 


Ww he le damn worl ks.” 


“Yep. Out of the whole damn works. 


It’s yours and theirs. Everything’s yours 


and theirs. Fight it out if you want to 


so much. But I’m too much an old-time: 


to begin again. I’ve had my day. I’m 


” 


going on aa he had wondered what 


word to use) “on a vacation. 


“Where?” The voices had been those 


of a choir. (continued on page 46 
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HE success of our September poll 
on overrated Americans (see page 
1) prompts us to provide the makings 
of a similar feature—on the twenty 
most overrated people in history. To get 
the balloting started we here present 
twenty groups of potential nominees 

some overrated, some perhaps not. The 
reader’s task is to select from each group 
the person most overrated in that par- 
ticular field—overrated by people who 
should know better. If the reader is not 
satisfied with our nominees he may write 
in names of his own candidates. Once he 
has compiled his list of twenty, he should 





mail it to Room 3502, Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Readers may type out their lists of 
twenty and mail them in. Or they may 
write them out in longhand or make use 
of the printed blank on page 73. The 
first returns will be published in our 
December issue. Readers are advised to 





keep a record of their own selectivins so 
as to compare with the consensus. Fam- 
ilies, or parties, preparing lists may use 
different symbols (crosses, checks, etc. 
or varied colored pencils and inks. 
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Ferdinand Foch Francisco Franco 


Chang- Tso-Lin La 


wrence of Arabia 


Pershing \\ ishington Caesar 
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Genehis Khan Robert | Lee 
Sherman Pancho Villa Grant 
Erich von Falkenhayn Jacob Coxey 
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Napoleon Leonard 


Wood Chu Teh 
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Sigmund Freud I 
Mendel Rexford 
Einstein John 


Adam Smith 
Henry George 
Charles D: 
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horstein Veblen 
Guy Tugwell 
Stuart Mill | 
Karl Marx 
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irwin [ 


INNOVATORS 


\lphonse Bertillon 
Horatio Alger []) Cou 
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Frank W. Woolworth 
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Ben Franklin King Solomo 
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Captain Bligh () Nero 
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Jesse James [1] Sir Henry Morgan 
Roald Amundsen Charlotte Corday 
Buflalo Bill Douglas Corrigan 
our Stonewall Jackson | | B. Stuart Richard Neville Warwick Rasputin 
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Huey Long [1 Knute Rockne [ Shelley = «the Colonel House Ben Franklin 
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The 22-Billion-Dollar Touch 


CHARLES R. WALKER 


HE American Liberty Loan drives 

constituted the greatest money-rais- 
ing job in history. As William Gibbs 
McAdoo put it, “they capitalized that 
profound emotion called patriotism”— 
into twenty-two billion dollars of ne- 
No 


ment, corporation or group ever raised 


gotiable securities. other govern- 
as much cash in so short a time or from 
so many people. 

There are possibly 85,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who lived through the great drives 
and are alive today. How many knew 
what was happening or have found out 
since? Hardly anybody. On the “finan- 
cial front” in the War years, the slogan 
was, “Come across, or the Kaiser will 
Buy a Liberty Bond today!” Any curi- 
osity, scientific or otherwise, about the 
Treasury’s doings was suspect. Even 
when Warren G. Harding spoke in the 
Senate of the “unseemly and hysterical” 
by the National 


was roared down 


methods employed 

Loan Committee, he 
by his colleagues and by the Secretary 
of the Treasury himself. Then, after the 
War, America wanted to forget. There 
that long decd 
which engulfed both the War’s memo- 


was spot of amnesia 
ries and its archives. ““America’s need is 
not heroics but healing,” Mr. Harding 
said, “not nostrums but normalcy, not 

















revolution but restoration, not sur- 
gery but serenity.” Today, looking back 
across two decades of healing, it is per- 
haps possible to re-examine this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon—and to re-enact the 
state of mind that made it possible. 


An 


tive of 


average middle-class representa- 


our 85,000,000 recalls the tele- 
phone ringing in his hotel bedroom in 
New York: “Good 
thirty. Have you bought your Liberty 
Bond today?” And down in the lobby, 
a bellboy: “Paging Mr. Liberty Bond 
buye the the 
next Liberty Bond!” Outside the hotel, 
a man was selling bonds beside dummies 
of the Kaiser 


which hung 


morning—Seven- 


Paging buyer of 


and the Crown Prince 


from a scaffold by their 
necks. A small boy made the Hohenzol- 
lerns writhe by jerking a rope whenever 
a bond was sold. 


New Yorkers bought 


bonds after listening to Bill Hart address 


Thousands of 


a milling crowd from the steps of the 
New York Public Library; William Far- 
num sold more than a million dollars’ 
worth. Downtown New York was “bom- 
barded” by D’Annunzio and a squadron 
of planes from Mineola. When Charlie 
Chaplin spoke from the Subtreasury 
Building traffic halted 
seven blocks. But during the third drive 


steps was for 


OR 


BUY BONDS 


THIRD 
LIBERTY LOAN 


the Treasury’s favorite was Mitzi ( 
According to one reporter “her pri 
tive charms sold $543,000 durin 
formance of Head Over He 

at the PI 


ooo In one evening 


‘she traded chansonettes 
every 520,000 sale.’ . 


But if 
billions to pour into the Treasu 


} 
crusad ( 


carnival ind 
sales techniques were ruthl 


Kais rwa 


of these techniques and their eff 


s licked 


lized before the 


average American has } 
ten: others he was never told 


Wilson 


was dedicating the ve 


sacrifices” of Americans to a world hi 


cleaning, 
the United States medical clini 
quietly tracing cases of maln 
enforced purchase of Liberty 


New York 


Q 
IQIO, a 


the winter of 


man supported his wile and seven 


His employe: 


dren on $17 a week. 
mm his 


him to accept deductions f1 
for the pure hase of a $so Liberty 
or lose his job. He bought thi 

denying medicine and milk to his 


dren who were tubercular. The Na 


Loan Committee pointed with pri 


the “honor factories” where even 


jlovee owned a bond. But social 
| 


tigators found to their dismay tha 
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bulk of employees in honor factories 
weren't proud at all. One investigator 
wrote in her notebook that their temper 
of dogged submission to what 
thev called “forced loans.” 

A sensitive Frenchman who visited our 
shores in 1918, at the height of the loan 


nse of relief to the familiar horrors of 
battlefield. His emotions had been 


envy and horror, and 

reported to his countrymen that “no 
od de ed in America 1s eve 
vertising.”” But if American sales meth- 
seemed a little shocking to foreign 
ualified delight to the Allied General 
Staff. Within three months of American 
entrance into the War, 


a billion dollars. 


subscribed a billion and a half by nine 


unched in the spring of 1918 for three 


at 44 per cent; 18,376,815 per- 


on September 


8. 1918, came the fourth and last Lib- 


$6,989,047,000, 
number of subscribers 

the spring of 1919, fou and a haif 
billion short-term notes were subscribed 
sa Victory Loan. The total on the five 
oans came to $21,439,394,500. Of this, 
sO $66,000,000 went to oul 
170,000,000 of that after the Armistice). 
Of the twenty-one and a half billion, ; 


Approximately thirty per 





THAT LIBERTY SHALL NOT 


PERISH FROM THE EARTH 








cent, or seven billion dollars, was sub- 
scribed by families with incomes of $2000 
a year or less, more than justifying Mc- 


Adoo’s slogan of a “people’s loan.” 


other wa: phenomena, the Lib- 


erty Loan drives were an amalgam. 
They were first of all an expression of 
crusading emotions. They were, second- 
ly, a straight business proposition and, 
finally, they were on occasion a coerced 
contribution to the Treasury. In the crit- 
the 


ical days following our entry into 


War, “the greatest financial transaction 


in human history” seemed to our bank- 
ing advisers even beyond the borrowing 
powers of the United States. But if the 
size of the job gave pause, failure to act 
was too appalling to contemplate, not 
the crusaders 


Allied 


businessman as 


de mocracy 
for th 
W he nh 

Congress authorized the government to 
borrow Mce- 
building 


Adoo 


up among the American People .. . a 


for for 
the 


American 


only 


and Generals, but 


wi I] 
and 


billion dollars 


the 


seven 
“conceived idea of 
financial front, which would rest on the 
same inspiration and morale as the mili 
McAdoo’s slo- 


gan, a “people’s loan,” was enthusiasti- 


tary front of the army,” 


cally accepted by the financial fraternity. 
Chey volunteered their services, received 
no commissions, and paid their own costs 
of advertising. But the War-loan machin- 
ery by its very nature was to bring thei 
patriotism ample rewards. When the 
manufacturer subscribed for his whole 
payments to be later deducted 
the banke 
The government in turn deposited the 
the banker’s 


hands; the manufacturer borrowed from 


factory 


from wages financed him. 


huge sums collected in 
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the banker to finance the fulfillment of 
War orders. The cycle meant an un- 
precedented expansion of credit, the 
nerve center of which was the bank. As 
the American Bankers Association put it 
—with pardonable pride: “In every great 
national crisis the banker has seen it 
through. It is our turn again.” 

Che three martial themes—patriotism, 
self-interest, and force—all derived thei 
characteristic expression from a state of 


And in 


can that state be better studied than in 


war-mindedness. no campaign 
the Third Liberty Loan drive. It open- 
ed on the anniversary of our entry into 
the War. The day before, President Wil- 
Baltimore 
the 


utmost, Force with- 


son had made his speech in 


which were used famous words 


“Force, Force to the 


out stint or limit, the righteous and tri- 


umphant Force which During 
the campaign the first huge casualty 
lists of the Yankee Division were pub 
lished and bond sales skyrocketed in 
New England. On the first day of the 
drive, a miner in Illinois was lynched 
for making a socialist speech and in 
New York thousands of Americans saw 
Mr. |. P. Morgan for the first—and last 


time in their lives. Marching beside 
Mr. Jacob Schiff and other National 


Committeemen he led a noisy parade to 


City Hall Park, where a huge Liberty 
Bell rang every time a thousand-dollar 
bond was sold. Mr. Morgan carried a 
small American flag and waved it. The 


Archbishop of York blessed the dollars 
at Carnegie Hall 
Schiff said 
impoverish itself, it is not too much to 


to come and Paradet 


“Even though the country 


pay for the victory over Prussianism.” 
There were twenty elephants and ten 
camels on Fifth Avenue with Liberty 
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French 


And the 


imported for the occa- 


signs on their flanks. 
“Blue Devils,” 
sion, paraded smartly 
Somebody Buffalo 
Liberty pushball rolling toward New 
York—“ 
push.” 
The 
resistible. One popular speaker mention- 
breath the “ of Bel- 
fact that the bonds were 
Sounding 


amid huzzas. 


in started a giant 


‘ach subscriber to give it a 


ideology behind the drive was ir- 
ed in the same rape 
gium” and the 
tax-exempt. another note, 
1200 schoolgirls paraded as god- 
McAdoo exclaimed, 
“T have been told by some people that 
the rate 


believe that the patriotism of the Ameri- 


while 
desses of Liberty, 


of interest is too low. I do not 


can people is expressed in the rate of in- 
And 


question—presumably 


terest of a government bond!” an- 


swering a rhe- 
torical—Howard Mot, vice-president of 
“Why 
and your 


ab- 


shouldn’t 


the Irving Trust Company, said, 
in the name of common sense 


own self-interest, as well as for those 
and justice, 
For those 
touch with financial experts, there were 
takes the to 


“Put the pay in Pa- 


stractions, liberty 


you subscribe?” not in close 


slogans such as “It ‘mon’ 
beat the Hun” 
triotism.” 


and 


Liberty Loan officials carefully em- 
phasized that this was not “a rich man’s 


The New York Times said that 


the largest income group in America was 


” 
war. 


$1000 or under and suggested that that 
the bulk the 
school children sang Soldiers of 
Whitman 
chil- 
dren of the neighborhood (perhaps the 
pledged a million 


group subscribe loan. 
While 
Glorious 


America, Governor 


spoke on Delancey Street, and the 
poorest in New York) 


dollars’ worth of bonds. 


The scope of the drive was sensational. 








New York’s Rainbow Division included 
all of Manhattan’s merchants from pen- 
The Mozart So- 
ciety had its quota and so did the mani- 
Cardinal Farley “pledged the 
Catholic Church” 
and dispatched a pastoral letter urging 

Mass. 
helped, 


cil vendors to Macy’s. 


curists. 
full support of the 


Liberty Loan announcements at 
The Dead Heroes’ Children 
and so did the household servants, who 
Patriotic House- 
Physich, 
Morgan’s butler, was chairman. 
Outside of New York, patriotism pro- 
duced a comparable effervescence. De- 
United States 
who has enjoyed the privileges of our 
still has the slightest 
pro-German feelings should be . . . shot 
Mis- 


Loan 


got themselves into the 


hold League, of which Henry 


claring “any person in the 


Government and 
Gardner of 
Chird Liberty 
Louis. In Sioux City, 
Ku-Kluxers, 


a mass meeting be- 


at sunrise,” Governor 
sourl opened the 
in St. 


a safari of 


drive lowa, 


cowboys, and 

soldiers marched to 

hind a hearse carrying the 
Within five ter ries 


700 communities had fulfilled their 


aiser. 


days af drive open- 
ed, 
quotas, with Lynn, Massachusetts, in the 
lead. The drive had officially opened at 
April 8, But Lynn, 
banks, 
houses open the night before, had con- 
graph Secretary McAdoo 


that her quota was full. 


midnight, 1918. by 


keeping homes, and_ business 
trived to tele 
at 12:05 A.M. 
She received the National Honor Flag. 

As a footnote, it should be added that 
no drive quite equaled the splendor or 
the Victory Drive New 
York. For in that campaign, Times 
Square became the Forest,” 
and Park Avenue “Victory 
Way,” flanked captured German 


still the battlefield, 


abandon of 


“Argonne 
changed to 
by 

from 


guns muddy 
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and ending in a pyramid of German hel. 
mets half as high as the Grand Central, 


itl 


| HERE were no Mitzi Greens or ele. 


phants on Main Street. The small 


had to get along with wounded Cana 


towr 
LOWNS 


dian lieutenants rather than generals 
But the towns and small cities were thy 
heart of the Liberty Loan drives. Th 
great fish net spread by the Treasury 
Department for American dollars was 
tightly resewn by local chairmen—witl 
a crisscross of neighborhood loyalties 
and prejudices. Usually a huge banner 


with gold letters surmounted by an 
eagle, stretched across Main Street: 
“Help Your Country and Make Money 
for Yourself.” In Municipal Square was 
the bond clock with a nine-foot hand 
and a red pointer. Reports from the 
Elks, the Epworth League, the D. A. R,, 
the Daughters of the King, and local 
factories flowed hourly to amateur statis- 
ticians in the basement of the First Na- 
tional, “producing,” as directives sent 
out by the American Bankers Associa- 


tion urged, “a highly desirable rivalry.” 
On Monday, the Main Streeters open- 


ed their newspapers and read: “Som 
will offer their lives, others will loan 
money.” On Tuesday, “For Victory and 
Peace.” On Wednesday, “Loan of the 
People, by the People, and for the Peo- 
ple.” But the best appeal was the dough- 
boy with bayonet en garde, under th 
caption, “We’re Going Across. Do You 
Duty—Come Across. Buy a Bond To- 


day!” Copy had been supplied to all lo- 
cal committees by the A. B. A. 
The larger cities competed favorably 


with Manhattan. Take the hub of New 


England, for instance, which had been 
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war-conscious for years, and where a 


lergyman urged oversubscription to 


cl 
“atone” for our not having gone into 
the War sooner. For the Third Liberty 
Loan drive Boston staged a seven-and- 
a-half-hour parade with 83,730 parad- 
ers, of Whom 41,000 were women. And 
the Electric Supply Jobbers strapped a 
huge cast of William II into an electric 
chair under the slogan: “He Ip Electro- 
cute the Kaiser.” Uncle Sam, John Bull, 
and a French poilu were at the switch 
which was pulled whenever a bond was 
sold. The 


visibly through the Kaiser’s head was, 


electric sizzle which passed 


according to the press, “‘a sensation.” 
In some places it was unsafe for a 
young blood to take his girl to the mov- 
ies without a bond button in his coat. 
But if the young man’s resistance sur- 
vived on the public highway, it was ex- 
nected to melt inside the Palace Theater 
: Pershing’s 


sight of Crusaders, or 


mavbe America’s Answe? films sup- 


plied by the Committee on Public In- 


formation). As a supreme spur to pa- 


triotism, this typical announcement 
appeared on motion-picture screens: 
4 MINUTE MEN 4 
Copyright 1917, Trade Mark 
Set. John K. Smith will 


speak four minutes on a sub- 

ject of national importance... 
George Creel, the government’s prop- 
agandist-in-chief, had just loaned 50,000 
4-Minute Men, called the 
“Stentorian Guard,” to the Treasury. 
The drive then “took a leap,” 
to Creel, ““which carried it over the top.” 


popularly 
according 
In the foreign quarters of most cities 


half the 


And everywhere in America these for- 


houses had American flags. 


eign-language including the 


) | et) 


FOR YOU f 


groups 


Buy U.S.Govt Bonds 7 
THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 





German-American societies — were to 
gratify both the public and the Treasury 
by oversubscription of their quotas. But 
on Saturday nights Russian or Greek o1 


Czechoslovakian 
as a matter of course. The fate of the 


societies were raided 
Czechs during the Great War was ironic. 
They were fanatically pro-Ally, and in 
America their society had a rule that 
every member must own a Liberty Bond. 
But that didn’t seem to help. Most cities 
were actively suspicious of any patriot- 
ism that didn’t speak English. 

On Sunday, a sermon was read in all 
the churches. It appealed for thi 


alli Ss, and said: 


finan- 
ee 

Clal needs of oul 
“Brave little Belgium is lying pros- 


trate in her Gethsemane France, 


chivalric, true as steel, whose forts are 
not of granite but the bodies of her sons, 


been bled whit » ~ « ae Bee 


week 


has now 
$00,000 tons of 
her shipping have been destroyed 

More terrible is the breakdown of Rus- 


England, in on 


sia . . . the republic is threatened with 
Phere 


| for Liberty Bond buy- 


mobocracy then followed 
the direct appe 
ers, ending with a 
Victory of this Liberty 
War, 
the most glorious Victory that has eve 
blessed the ng 


should agree to deliver the sermon which 


peroration: “Thi 
Loan and this 
safeguarding democracy, is to be 
humans race “Pastors 
is sent herewith. This was prepared espe- 
cially for the Americ: 
tion by one of the 
tors in the United States, Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis.’"—Directive No 
can Banke rs Association 


Finally there was the Soc ial climax ol 


n Bankers Associa- 


most celebrated pas 


f, Amer- 


the campaign, a ball, with nearly a half- 
column of = distinguished 


Women’s Clubs, said Directive 


sponsors. 


No b 
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of the A. B. A., should hold a Liberty 
Bond Loan Ball, “and make it as desir- 
able a function to attend as the annual 
Charity Ball in New York.” 

But all this, while 
terribly exhausting, and responsible fo1 
clock hand 


didn’t represent 


exhilarating and 


perceptible lurches of the 
on Municipal Square, 
the serious bombing work of the cam- 
paign. In a conference which the chair- 
man of the Local Committee held with 
merchants and manufacturers at th 
First National Bank, he handed them a 
“Message to Employers,” which read 
“It is of inestimable importance [no 
other directive employed the word “in- 
estimable”| that a large portion of the 


Liberty Loan be raised through inter- 


esting the great body of average Ameri- 
cans who are paid on the basis of weekly 


There followed 


re¢ ommend: d, 


salaries or daily wages.” 
“comprehensive plans,” 
but “not official.” All save one, which 
was a voluntary club plan, suggested 
that the employer borrow from the bank 
enough to carry bonds for all subscrib- 
ing employees, and then pay himself by 
deductions from the pay envelope. This 
was to prove the most effective device 
for fulfilling the 
“popular loan.” 


After the 


printed a column of tributes to “Ameri 


Ire isury’s ideals of a 


drive the local newspaper 


can generosity” which ran all the way 
from Sergeant Guy Empey, who had 
spoken under the clock, to Mrs. Astor 
and Marshal Foch. There now remain- 
ed but one detail—to pay for the bonds. 
lo this humdrum business, soon to be 
mitigated if not forgotten by the pa- 


triotic ecstasies of the next drive, we 
turn now. For the loans, you remembet 
other’s heels 


fairly tumbled on each 


HUN oRHOME ? 


BUY MORE 
LIBERTY 












averaging one every five months. Local 
and National Committees sat in con- 
tinuous session. 

In the process of paying for the bonds 
pledged, the sacrifices of the American 
people were acute and profound. Mil- 
lions bore them cheerfully. It was now 
our war and the “victorious peace” 
would be our peace. A certain middle- 
class family whose income was $3000 
promptly discharged its one maid (who 
went into War work) ; withdrew its bank 
deposits, accumulated for the kids and 
a rainy day; cut down to two meals a 
day; and bought eight hundred dollars’ 
worth of bonds. A working girl who had 
a brother in the trenches went without 
an overcoat in the freezing winter 
months of 1918 and bought a bond. An 
old lady of seventy, living on charity, 
took the money she had saved up for her 
funeral expenses and subscribed a hun- 
dred dollars. But certain other “average 
Americans, . . . paid on the basis of 
weekly salaries or daily wages,” found 
their patriotic emotions mixed when 
they learned that employers had as- 
sumed the power to assess their quota of 
patriotism. 

The girls in one department store 
earning $7 a week were given a $2-a- 
week Liberty Bond deduction for twen- 
ty-five weeks. The supervisor explained 
that the employer wanted the store “one 
hundred per cent patriotic.” A few 
weeks later the girls found their pay en- 
velopes empty. A slip explained that the 
remaining $5 had been deducted that 
week for the Red Cross. 

Unfortunately, as I suggested earlier, 
such instances were not exceptional. A 


report by reliable social investigators, 
published in the Survey after the 





ny 
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War, recorded “many instances . . . of thrift stamp. He bent his head and afte, 
employees being told they could con- school the kids chased him home and 
sider themselves discharged if they did called him a slacker. He refused to 
not buy a bond so that a 100 per cent go back till Mrs. Asche gave up eating 
record could be secured . . . the threat and bought two thrift stamps. Unfor. 
being carried into effect in spite of the tunately that wasn’t enough—the schoo] 
shortage of workers.” wanted a record—and the young patriots 

As a part of the drive Alice Harmon, continued to suggest George’s real nany 
age eleven, of the West Side Grammar was probably Ash Can or Kaiser Can, 
School, wrote the prize-winning essay Finally a social agency became involved, 
under the title, “Eight Reasons Why I and when George’s nerves snapped he 
Want My Dad to Buy a Bond.” Local was sent to a charity camp. 
committeemen had discovered early that IV 


sales talks, if they could be made to fall 

from the lips of children, were all but ge farm-country quotas were many 
irresistible. Thereafter patriotism reach- times oversubscribed. But in the states 
ed its zenith in the schools. Do you which had large German populations, 
remember the Thrift Stamps and War businessmen undertook to prove their 
Savings Certificates, without which no_ patriotism by bumper quotas, and their 
child dared look his classmates in the sales technique was the “assessment.” In 
eye? And as a spur to patriotism the Wisconsin a self-appointed committee 
atrocity saga was adapted for young figured what they wanted from each 
emotions. “German soldiers ruined little dairy farmer and wheat grower, and if 
Belgium,” began a widely used talk, he was tardy, wrote him a “summons.” 
“destroyed its towns, maltreated help- It read as follows: 





less boys and girls, insulted and killed You Will Therefore appear at the 

their mothers, big sisters, and men too Court House in West Bond, Wis- 

old to fight. . . . Germany has sunk consin, on the 19th day of October, 

peaceful American ships carrying help- 1918, and then and there subscribe 

less babies and their mothers . . .” And your full allotment, o1 

then the appeal: “The Government asks Show Cause for your apparent de- 

you to be sure and talk to your parents linquency and your apparent ob- 

about buying a Bond.” struction to the war finance re- 
This phase of the campaign brought quirements of the United States. 

astonishing results. The parents respond- (Signed) E. J. Kearney 

ed frantically. Unfortunately when pov- Federal Reserve Director of 

erty made response inadequate, the chil- Sales for Wisconsin 

dren themselves paid in self-torture and This imaginative document was of 


humiliation. Mrs. Asche and her son, course totally illegal, and it was the 
age thirteen, eked out a subsistence liv- farmer’s constitutional right to throw 
ing from odd jobs and charity. George it in the waste basket. But the farmer 
Asche’s name was read out at school as_ didn’t know that. Significantly, this was 


the only child who hadn’t bought a_ the technique (continued on page 68 
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SUNSHINE, by C. Weston Booth 


LIFE IN THE U.>-:: 


iotogra hac 


In this section, which was initiated last January, we are presenting the work of both amateur and professional 
photographers. It is our belief that, despite frequent photographic exhibitions, many of the best pictures are 
the public. With this in view, we are trying to develop the finest collection of con- 


never displayed and seen by 
ve have run sixty-nine pictu 


be published in any form. So far, \ 
hundred a week. Our only editorial 


temporary photography to res by fifty-four contribu- 
requirement is that the 


tors, and prints are now coming in at the rate of three 


United States. For technical information 69. 


pictures portray life in the about the following photographs, see page 
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FEEDIN’ TO THE WINDLASS, by Hans Sauer 
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A FIRST-HAND 


introduction 


‘Tent City, ‘Texas 


ELEANOR WEST 


to hand-to-mouth existence 





in a Southwestern 


community... the children mm the tents...a Life in the United States articl 


I was a flat little Texas town, treeless 
and hot. Not quite treeless, though, 
for a few low mesquites grew on the 
edges of the these 
gnarled little trees furnished the only 
shade on the school playground. At 


town, and two of 


playtime the hot Texas sun beat down 
steadily on the unprotected heads of the 
“salt 
mosquitoes from the near-by marshes 


little ones, and the great water” 
made life an actual misery for the un- 
initiated. To complete the discomfort, 
grass burrs tortured the barefooted chil- 
dren, and made games almost impossible 
for those who wore no shoes. 

I was assigned the lowest grade, thirty 
youngsters just beginning their school 
careers. A jolly bunch on the whole— 
sturdy, well-grown, noisy, mischievous, 
and good-natured children of the town 
and of the near-by vegetable farms. A 
few of the children, however, were en- 
tirely different. Ragged, serious, with 
pinched faces and undernourished 
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bodies, they bore the unmistakable stamp 
of poverty. One little boy in particular 
wore the face of an old, old man. If it 
had not been pathetic it would have 
been quite comical to see the gravity 


looked the 


world from his long experience of seven 


with which he out upon 
years. Arthur he was called, and Billy 
was his brother. Arthur had three fin- 
gers missing from his right hand. Then 
there was Lessie, a motherly little girl 
with sad eyes and mouth, and James, a 
small boy with a disfiguring skin disease. 

It was through these four that I had 
my first introduction to Tent City, for 
Tent City was not the town in which I 
taught. It was a city of tents and trail- 
ers, a camp on the outskirts of the little 
village. Every morning Arthur, Billy, 
Lessie, and James, with other children 
in higher grades, walked in from Tent 
City to attend our school. 

One day Arthur Billy 


told me that he was sick. Blithely I sent 


was absent. 


word that I would call that aftern 
“Where do you live, Billy?” 
“Tent City,” he answered promptly 
“How do you get there?” I inquired 


“Down the highway, if you like. TI 
you have to go down a bank and cross 
patch of weeds. Shortest way is dow! 
the railroad track. You wouldn’t want 
to come, I guess, if you saw how it was.” 

“T'll be there,” I promised. 

Billy’s face beamed. 

After school 


and bought a sack of peppermints and 


I went to the drugstor 


a package of chewing gum. Then I set 
out down the railroad track. 
About two miles from where I started 


Phi 


were so high and the ground so low that 


weeds 


Tent City came into view. 


I came near missing it altogether. It was 
merely a clearing with the tops of tents 
and trailers barely visible from the rail- 
road track. I pushed my way throug! 
yards of tall weeds and was greeted by 


the frenzied barking of several curs 

















weeds 
y that 
t was 
tents 


' Tali- 


ough 
od by 


Irs 














“Billy, Billy,” I called, for the curs 
were showing their teeth. 

Billy came running from a tent at the 
far end of the clearing, but before he 
got there a man had come out of a 
nearer tent and had driven the dogs 
back. They continued to snarl] until Billy 
ran up and took my hand. After that 
they curled their tails between their legs 
ind disappeared. 

Lessie stuck her | 
ind called “hello.” 
just then of James. 
I followed Billy into his tent. A tired, 


red-f iced 


hand, and 


ead out of a trailer 


Ther 


was no sign 


shake my 
little 
pile of bed- 


woman §rost to 
Arthur’s thin voice 
chirped a greeting from 
ding in one corner of the tent. 

“You are Arthur and Billy’s mothe 
I asked. 

“No, they 

their brother’s wife. | 
Then she began to apologize for the 
looks of the tent 


utensils, food, bed covering, and a na- 


ain’t got no mother. I’m 
raises them.” 


unwashed cooking 
ked, sleeping baby formed a conglomer- 
tent. 

The children sucked happily on the 
peppermints while I talked to their fos- 
ter mother, and little Arthur put out his 


hot, dry hands for me to hold. 


ate mass in the middle of th 


“Go to the well, Billy, and bring your 
teacher a drink of water, can’t you? She 
must be tired to death and hot too, and 
look sharp, Billy, you don’t mash off 
your fingers like Arthur did.” 

So that was the way Arthur had lost 
his fingers. I heard all about it then. 
They had become entangled in the well 
chain, and only the skill of the kindly 


town doctor who severed them had 
saved Arthur’s hand and perhaps his 
life. 

When I left Arthur’s tent the sun was 
low and a swarm of children was wait- 
ing outside. They begged me to come in 
and see their mamas just a minute. 

“Not today. I'll come again,” I prom- 
ised. And I fled. 

gut I came 


again and yet again. | 


visited James’ mother in her trailer and 
she told me the pitiful tales of her ef- 
forts to get work. Wouldn’t the govern- 
ment help her? No, she hadn’t been in 
this place long enough. A friend had 
told her there would be work here pick- 
ing the vegetables. So she had come. 
But the farmers preferred to use Mexi- 
cans. And her health was poor. No one 
Would I 


write a letter for her, pl ase? She wanted 


would give her housework. 
her brother to know where she was. 

I wrote the letter. It was the first of 
many that I wrote for the inhabitants 


And through 


these letters I glimpsed their heartaches 


of the tents and trailers. 


and their courage. 

One day I learned the secret of Les- 
sie’s sad eyes. The little girl had no 
mother. She kept house in a most dilapi- 
dated trailer for her father and olde1 
They work, 


sometimes none. When they had work 


brothers. sometimes had 
they went to town and played pool. 
Lessie was always hungry, always dis- 
tressed because there was nothing that 
she might cook for her father and broth- 
ers. The poor child’s clothes scarcely 
covered her back. One week end I made 
her a little dress, a pretty, pink percale. 
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I have never seen a happier child. After 
that | think she missed a day 


wearing that pink dress to school and 


don’t 


it was always neat and clean. 

“Do you wash it yourself, Lessie?” I 
asked. 

No, Lessie’s back wasn’t strong enough 
to wash. Some of her neighbors did the 
family washing for her, and in return 
Lessie minded their babies. Even here 
in Tent City in its starved, hand-to 
mouth existence there was room for pity 
and neighborly kindness. 

Many an afternoon I spent talking to 
Tent City their 
wash pots, helping the little folks draw 


the mothers of over 


and “tote” water from the well in a 


corner of the clearing, and watching 


their eyes sparkle when I produced 


candy or oranges. Even the youngest 
babies sucked candy with impunity and 
their brothers and sisters never forgot 
to divide with them. 

If I stayed until sundown the fathers 
came straggling in and I listened to 
tales of toil and discouragement. 

I learned at last to know Tent City 
as I did my own home town. I knew 
that the people looked down upon ce1 
tain of their number, Billy and Arthur's 
folks, for example, because they sen 


their children to forage the railroad 
track and the vegetable-packing sheds 
to beg for discarded vegetables, and even 
to steal food from the loaded freight 
cars when it could be had in no other 
way. 

Whiskey and the town pool room were 
the bitterest enemies of the Tent City 


women. Often (continued on page 58 
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fact 


there are millions of automobiles in 


HIs month we face the 


America and that the average citizen 
ot about all of them. After in- 
tensive study and leg work, Mr. Tressle1 


knows al 


brought in fifty questions devised to put 
that knowledge to a stiff test. We might 
add, incidentally, that next month we 
will return to our usual Quiz form, which 
calls for specialization in everything. 

these 
directions for determining their S.Q. 


For new readers, we include 

Scribner's Quotient). Read each ques- 
tion. Check the answer you trust. When 
you have completed all the questions, 
the 


points for each error. Subtract from 100 


look up answers and deduct two 


for your score. Answers on page 75 


1. New York State’s government lot 


vot a 
of complaints this year because its auto 
license plates bore the words: 

(1) Vacation In New York In 1030 

(2) You're Just My Speed, Kiddo! 

( 3) Ne w York I orld’s Fan T0390 

{) State Speed Limit go m.p.h. 


2. When 


you take your car to Europe, 
it is customary on most steamship lines 
to do one of these things: 


1) place a Customs seal on ignition 


I 7 
(2) jack the car up on wooden blocks 


3) drain the gas tank 


(4) de flate tires 





g. Americans driving into Canada for a 


brief visit should have with them their 


(1) bi th certificates (2) passpo ts 


3) car registrations Jliunches 


(4 


(5) we dding licenses (6) calling 


cards 


j. “That’s not an automobile tire, that’s 

a greasing system!” hissed the villain, leet 

at the word: 
(3) U.S. Royal 


(6) Gene ral 


ne 


4 


openly and pointii 
(1) Allstate 
(4) Marfak 


ig 
(2) Lee 
(5) Miller 
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As the big man in I 


] 


S. oil, John D. 


Rockefeller, Sr., started business in: 

1) Cleveland 2) ( hicago 
>) Los Anzvcles 1) Pittsburgh 
s) New York ( 6)St. Louts 
6. A Packard was the (rst car to cross out 


continent under its own power in: 


1) 1805 2) 1900 (3) 1903 
{) 190; 5) 19010 (0) 1913 
7. For many years the Pierce Arrow 
motorcar could always be identified by 
1) the musical tone to its horn 

>) the bluish tint to its windshield 


3) the peculiar sound of its exhaust 


1) the headlichts on its fe nie rs 


5. Since 1852 


2 one of these present-day 


manufacturers has been making vehicles 
2) Mack Truck Co 
(4) Federal Truc k Co 


t 
6) Yellow Tru hk Co 


1) Oldsmobile 
2) Studebaker 


5) Dodege 
g. What's a Terraplane? 


1) one of the Hudson motorcar line 
lle 


1930 Ply mouth 


2)a new lype of adiatoy 


2) the 


name of the new 


(y)asmall, che ap, very fasta rplane 


Which one of these cars is still being 


manufactured? 


1) Winton 2)A ssel 2) Mitchell 

) Reo s) Maxwell 6) Marmon 
11. Floating power was the name given 
i few vears ago to 


lja method of en ne 
shock 


mountin 
/ ours 


Te Xaco vasol Ne 


, ’ 
(2)a new aobsorve) 3) Joe 


(y)a ne vu piston 5 
! 


12. Annually, there is a famous automo- 
bile race up: 

1) the leneth of the Mississippi Rive 

2) Mt. Blane (3) Pikes Peak 


1) from the bottom of the Grand Canyon 
13. If Alfred P. Sloan were kidnaped, his 
ransom would probably be paid by: 

1) McKay Tire Chain Co poration 
2) U.S. Steel 3) United Air Lines 
1) General Motors ( orporation 
(5) Missouri-Kensas-Texas Railroad 
6) Cate rpillar Tractor ( ompany 












¢ 

i 
i 

] 

14. There are still many 1 S. cit 

who don't know that U. S. Hi \ 

1 runs trom: 

(1) Southern California to Ma 


(2) San Diegoto Seattle 
(3) Maine to Florida 
(4) Ne w Orleans to Minne ape 


(5) New York City to San Fran 


15. One of these organizations 
largest fleet of trucks and passenger ( 
in the U. S.: 
1) Standard Oil of N. J. 2) B 
Railway Express (4) Arme ( 
5) U.S. War Dept. 6) Bell 1 
16. To most of us the old Frank 


motorcar was unique not only for its 





pearance, but because it: 

7) Use | herosene mnstea lof vasol 

2 had an air-cooled er gine 

> } 7 ’ 

>) possessed a one-shot oiltr syst 

/ 
4) was so extraordinarily light ar 
17. Homer I Martin, president « 


C..1:0.'s 


union, hasn’t been so popular 1 


United Automobile Worke 


th Jo 


I Lewis this year because: 

t)he isn't so popular vith the U.AW. 
2) A. F. of L.’s union has mo 
3) NI R B has ce me out acai 
(4) he has swur l 1.1V.to Re} 


ad slogan I In | 
but do you kt 


be longs to? 


18. You've seen the 


Retire” for many years 


which of these it 


(1) Dr. Denton’s Sleeping Ga e 


(2) Firestone >) Lee ()(s 
(5) Goodyear 6) Fish -)U.S.R 
19. Several of the new models for 


include speedometers which: 





(7) groan loudly at speeds ove 5 


(2) disconnect gas line after 75 

(3) show diffe ent colors at diff 

(4) record date fimeat6o0m.p } 

20. One of these six words has_ be 

deliberately misspelled: 

1) carburetor 2) efficienc ? 

g) vaccuum 5) ventilator 6) conde? 
, 

21. It is pretty well established by u 





















that credit for the invention of the 


line automobile should go to 


Gott eb Daimle 2) George B Selde UL 


“ume ous Europeans 1) Carl Ben 
' ous Americans 6) De Laval 
According to figures....... has the 


test number of auto deaths per 10,000 
yor vehicles of any country 

! Siales 2) Tial 7) Spat 
in) 5) France 6) England 
One of these is a major reason why 


§ auto manufacturers haven't gone in 


Diesel engines in pleasure cars 


ell so ho »] 
the a much loude ne 
}) oilis so much me expens 
st of the engine omuch higher 


Henry Ford gave up making the 
lel-l Ford in 


; 2) 1923 3) 192 4) 1025 


Yah-h-h!” screamed the small boy 
betcha’ a hunnerd million dollars 
next to New York State 


1e MOst autos registered! 


The latest trend in the new cars tor 
location of the storage battery is 


rd pl icing it: 


on the n? ! 
h the ft of the at 
neath thre hood ; ¢ vine 
/ whi , j } ; ‘ 


Those specially built cars delivered 
e White House last spring have all 


e of these features on them 


ol 
me TP : 
nent fe 1 as be s 
P ] ; , 
? Sead i, a 


or troop transport purposes Paris 
cabs plaved a particularly important 


it the Battle of 
The Vla ne First) f The 1 on 


One of the newest offerines of U. S 
manutfacturers is a tire made with 


, 
eadine fo 0? 


This one isn’t famous for his auto 


le speed records!” said the mechanic 


ignantly, pointing at the name of 


\s a sporting gesture, see if you can 
ect the percentage ol { S. cars which 
under S750 wholesale 


U ( 


( 2) 9059 3759 1) 55 


2, Which of these is a false statement 





\ perfectly good definition of Free 
Wheeling would be 
1) use of ball bearin } 
2) any engine requ 
) use of ball bearing 
disconnection of eng 


whee ¢ ls by use Of OVe) 


s past summer saw 


vy Ford with a me 


1) his 1 woth Slate? 


betting on which of 1 


If you should happen t 
a taxi driven by 


you might sanely ask 
















most popular color east of the Mississippi 





41. Eugene Ormandy is conducting 
symphony orchestra in a series of weekly 


radio programs this season sponsored by: 


1) Ford Motor Co 2) General Motors 
>) Chrysler Motorca Company 
4) Brig s Auto Body Con pany 


42. Anyone wishing to beat today’s world 
record for the fastest mile covered in an 
automobile would have to go ove1 
r 350 m.p.h (2) 370 m.p } 
390 m.p.h 4) goo m.pJ 
13. Which one of these is not a well 
known storage battery 
Willard 2)/ 3) Edison 
Prest-O-L.ite s)D 4h) Ber \ 





14 Humph! snapped the turtle, “at 


least I know it was the invention o the 
which convinced U. S. auto manu 
facturers that a woman could own and 

drive a car as well as a man!’ 
P j . 


onnecau ash tra 


~. It's generally agreed that the most 
15 g 


economical heat range for the average cai 
cngeimne is ° degrees I 
i > —0 (3)8 


16. Some trucks have governors on them 


lor the purpose ol 


CC 4 atio 1 

2 ipo Y a § Savi asotine 
/ ne sp ‘ ‘ maxin 
pre line a shelt when it rains 


17. What is your guess as to the value of 


the average car on lt S. highways 
j \c , \é > \ > 
, s) 8228 »S8 
18. In England gasoline is petrol and the 
eneime hood of a car is the 
, > pf 2) bonnet 
( oat ( ¢/ 
19. If a service-station attendant should 
pot it your cal ind say Golden 
Shell?” you might intelligently give him 
one ot these inswers 
Yes, please, o tart ¢ l toda 
> No thanks—» , oday! 
3) “Yes, I painted f! 
Yr and the best polis/ IX ide! 






o A survev has shown that tans and 


reds are the most popular colors for cars 
west of the Mississippi ind is the 


} 





























one . 9 
sittin 

It has been about twenty or thirty 
years since I have sat down and just sat. 


About _ thirty 
Roosevelt or somebody sold me on the 


years Theodore 


ago 


strenuous life. Maybe I got the idea 
later from a college psychologist who 
told me that, since consciousness is e€s- 
sentially motor, the healthy mental life 
is one which expresses itself in continu- 


ous active expression of its impulses, and 





inhibits nothing. This was probably a 
good creed for a boy inclined to brood. 

So I’ve been going lickety-split like 
an eight-day clock ever since. If I 
door 


haven’t been painting a screen 


I’ve been writing a new non-best seller 
or drawing toothpick cartoons or golfing 
the sod off of our Echo Lake course o1 
wearing the hardwood floor off of Mr. 
Waldorf’s Starlight Roof. 

But 


five successive nights 


here about a month ago, after 
at night clubs, | 


like 
like Gene 


woke up one morning with legs 


gingham and a pulse going 
Krupa’s drums. 
I realized that Old Uncle 


better be his age and go some 


Don had 
place and 
sit down for two wecks. 

So I’ve discovered the joys of just 
sittin’. 

I believe I could make it a passion. 

Not that I’m going to, just yet. 

But the terrors which just sittin’ have 
held for me have been dissipated by this 
brief sojourn in rocking-chair land, and 
I can now look forward fearlessly to an 
old age of comparative inactivity, if I 
am forced into it. I’m at least convinced 
that it won’t kill me to sit, 
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I'll still say I'd prefer to die on a 
the Rainbow Room 
a rocking chair, but I thank 
heaven for this little breakdown which 


motorcycle or at 
than in 


has forced me to an evaluative fore- 
taste of sittin’ and not thinkin’... 
much. 

Every man ought to have at least 
three breakdowns (in moderation) be- 


fore he dies. This is my third, and my 


favorite, because I have now learned 
how to make the most out of my break- 
downs and not to take them seriously. 
Fact is, 


who hasn’t 


I don’t entirely like any man 
had If he 


hasn’t, we don’t quite talk the same lan- 


his breakdown. 


guage. 
A. breakdown is 


than college. In fact, following recovery 


more educational 


from a breakdown, there ought to be 
some kind of initials to wear after your 
name. Maybe “‘N.B.” for Nervous Break- 
down. 

A great 
who is just sittin’. A hammock un- 


many things will whiz by a 
man 
der a tree will still go sixty miles an hou 
for a man whose senses are open, and 
a little. This 


as doing one’s own 


whose brain still functions 
is just as effective 
whizzing, I find. 


and I think I'll 


make it one of my hobbies as the years 


I’ve found sittin’, 
weaken my legs. 
Right now, however, I got to go take 


another tango lesson, of Miss Moodie. 


the queen 


England’s new Queen is becoming a 
comic-opera queen. She strides with the 
theatric and stately stalk of a queen in 


a Marx Brothers “ e 
beaming va 
¢? 
eo 
- 


subjects, € 
ZZ 


comedy, 






upon her 





bestowing her bless- 
ings right and left, 
waving with that 
backhand serve that 
some charm school 
has taught her, glid- 
ing graciously as if 
Ernst Lubitsch were in the wings with his 
megaphone. And we half-expect Groucho 
and Harpo and Zeppo to rush out and 
upset her dignity with a football rush as 
they always ruffle the grandiose pom- 
posity of Margaret Dumont. Leave it to 
a queen to take her regality seriously. | 
always thought that King George V 
took his job with his tongue in his cheek, 
but Queen Mary seemed dead certain 
of the divinity of her position. 





extent that he has been pushed aroyp 
by Fate and that he is where he is pan 


by accident, but the new Queen is doin, 
wanted t 


her balcony-beaming as if she 
go down in history as the beloved Quer 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth’s overdor 


graciousness renews my esteem for ¢ 


self-conscious, 


unconventional Edward and Wallis, E 
ward knew the whole king business y 
a farce, and if Wallis had become Que 
she would have put some tang into h 


role instead of an overdose of sugar, 


a dare 


A young woman in Brooklyn recent 
wrote and gave me the dickens abo 
in SCRIBNER 
husbands and She clos 
with: “I DARE you to print this.” 

To the Editor of 


is a young woman in Brooklyn who hat 


some things I once wrote 
about Wives. 


ScRIBNER’s: Thi 


> I’m not su 
id SCRI 


me. Had we better fire m« 
she is a subscriber: she 


he 


may re 
dentist’s (mavbe with 
But she thinks In 


I’m telling you, so 


NER’S at 


sore tooth 


and you can 


one against me, 


Now for that dar 
lyn 


This young Bro 
underestimates a_ writ 
We 


pro or con, fan or pan { 


woman 
ability to take love to get 
kind of mail, 


course, about 60 1 


per cent pro and 
per cent con suits us best.) We think 
those who compliment us as fine, kind 
discerning people, but when we get 
defamatory letter. we dismiss it wit 


“Oh. well. nobody but a busvbody 


crackpot writes letters to editors 
writers, anyway.” 


1] mak 


And, if a scathing letter w 
few paragraphs of copy (like tl 
we'll take any amount of punishmet 
We need paragraphs. 

I’ve shown my courage about M 
Brooklyn’s letter. I'd print the letter 


self except that it is just too dull. M 
Brooklyn will have to do bette th 

her stuff gazil 
She’ll either have to learn to write b 


to get some editor ¢ 


The firs 


dare to get into m 
ter, or she'll have 
and ply him with Daiquiris 
way would probably be best for 


us, especially the magazine re: ders. 


The new King seems to realize to som 
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A fluoroscope gives the doctor a 
quick picture of the action and out- 
kens abe line of the heart. In the photograph 
the white dots indicate the usual 


Vn recent 
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position and size of the heart. 
She close 
this.” 
es: Th 
who |} 
m not ; ° r ad 
“ OUT CATT 1H CTIOH 
» 4 
my wit! 
I’; 1 CI mp . 
7OUR newspaper constantly records sudden deaths Today physicians know more about diseases of the heart 
—— from heart attacks. Frequently the victims are in the and are better equipped to diagnose and treat them than 
prime of life, enjoying happy, successful careers — yet ever before. When advisable, your doctor may employ 
& Br they die too soon. Why ? the X-ray and the electrocardiograph and other modern 
WI ' iil devices to determine the condition of your heart. Give 
In thousands of cases the victim was unaware that he . 
» get : " : him a chance to help you. 
had heart trouble. Or he may have failed to heed warn- 
nee ings which would have been plain to a doctor. In still Modern medical skill has enabled thousands of men and 
o and 4 other instances, he ignored the doctor’s orders to slow women with damaged or weakened hearts to lead useful, 
think down on work and exercise. active lives, because they know what their hearts can 


and cannot endure. 





The person who knows he has heart trouble is likely to 











we & live longer than the one who doesn’t suspect it. It is the — « ———— . . , 
adn: man who does not know or mistakes the symptoms who itor ds will wee pig Aes ae ahs seth bm 
ybody is in real danger. new booklet “Protecting Your Heart” — or mail this 
” Several common symptoms may indicate heart disease coupon. 
but only a physician can decide whether or not they are 
_ serious. “‘Indigestion’’ may be a cloak for an impaired METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., Dept, 1138-8 
this heart. Shortness of breath, pounding or fluttering of the | Madison Avenue, New York, N.¥ 
ishmetr heart may be due to nervousness or overwork; or they Please send me, without charge or obliga your new 
may be caused by trouble in the heart itself. Irregulari- booklet “Protecting Your Heart 
it M ties of the heart’s beat, pain near the heart, or pains in nase 
— the arms and armpits may indicate that something is 
al M wrong with the heart, or they may be of little impor- — 
a tance. Any of these symptoms calls for an early and cir) Atk 
thorough examination by a physician. 
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A Stranger Came to Port 


(continued from page 27) 





“That part of it I don’t know myself.” 


And he had gone. That was the funny 


angle of it. He had gone quickly that 
evening without packing and before they 
could ask more questions and before any 
of them could attach themselves to him. 
Yes, he had gone right out to these mud- 
flats on the opposite side of the conti- 
nent. 

He had fled from battle perhaps. He 
admitted it. But the trouble was that in 
times gone by not enough people had 
fled from battles, those battles which are 
designed and executed for no other ap- 
parent reason than merely because some- 
body with a big mouth wants to be doing 
something. Hardson was not a wealthy 
man. Far from it. On returning home he 
might find that debts and fines and liti- 
gations and taxes (state taxes, national 
taxes, employment taxes, and_ taxes, 
taxes, taxes) far outweighed what had 
been once a healthy enterprise for others 
as well as himself. 

The miniature waves of a passing 
purse-seiner ever so slightly rocked the 
houseboat. 

But Hardson did not notice. 

He was asleep. 

Vv 

’ 

Sean sound on the bay must have 
awakened him. He listened to hear if 
Johnny were returning, or had returned, 
but the yellow rowboat was still absent. 
This was not at all the way Hardson 
would have it. He began to worry in 
carnest now, 

Their first meeting had been indeed 
an odd one. Yet, come to think of it, the 
meeting had been exactly in keeping 
with everything else those days—those 
days so soon after fleeing the Great Blur. 

On reaching the harbor Hardson had 
tried too hard to play all at once. He 
could see his mistake now. He was doing 
what an athlete no doubt would call 
forcing his shots, or stretching too hard 
for it too quickly. He had wanted to 
learn everything overnight, it seemed. 
This new world out here had too much 
of mystery, and Hardson in his panic 
of suddenly being on his own at last 
was still driving himself under the old 
momentum of routine and work. He 
still felt he must accomplish something. 
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He must learn the names of all the sea 
birds within a week. 

He had obtained a descriptive list of 
the local sea birds, he remembered. He 
had obtained the list from the local mu- 
seum of natural history, and had walked 
to where these birds appeared the thick- 
est. It all seemed silly now, of course. 
But it had not seemed silly then. And 
he must admit he had chosen the right 
place. The men in the museum had tip- 
ped him off where to go, but they could 
not be blamed for having failed to men- 
tion the necessity of a boat. A boat had 
been taken for granted—but not by 
Hardson. 

With the list in his hand for immedi- 
ate reference he had walked out upon 
the Big Jetty. The low tide had given 
the jetty a temporary beach, and Hard- 
son had walked and walked, disturbing 
tons of birds as he walked. He could 
have been a magician lifting massive 
poundage into the air, causing it to 
float aloft, and yet doing it all without 
muscular effort. Being accustomed all 
his life to lakes he had paid no attention 
to the tide, but his eyes were ever on 
the birds and upon the identifying list 
in his hand. A sea gull had always been 
merely a sea gull to him. A sea gull was 
a sea gull the same as a crow was a crow. 
But his list showed ring-billed gulls, 
Glaucous-winged gulls, herring gulls, 
Western gulls, Heermann gulls—it was 
all a bit confusing, since all of them 
appeared to fly quite the same and to 
squawk quite the same. 

It was then he had given up, he re- 
membered. That is, for the time being. 
He might try it again, but for the mo- 
ment he would rest. He had seated him- 
self upon one of the giant boulders of 
the jetty. What a fool he had been in 
those days. What a fool. As much a fool 
is these summer visitors to the beach 
who all in one day try to become as 
tanned as the lifeguard.) A handful of 
surf had plopped up and hit him. He 
looked back toward the harbor to dis- 
cover that the jetty was nothing but 
rocks now, all the sand having been cov- 

ered over. His tip of the jetty was noth- 
ing now but a little island of rocks. The 
tide had cut several channels across be- 
tween him and the head. The situation 





had not been serious. Even he ky; 
that. But the situation could beco; 
rather uncomfortable, and he was sy, 
to become wet on his way back. 

And then it was that he had seen 
rowboat coming toward him, a yell 
rowboat. The man in the boat 
standing, rowing fisherman fashion. a; 
finally had come to a careless-like h 
next Hardson’s rocks. The bow h 
touched nothing, though, although ¢] 
man in it had seemed quite indifferent 

He had held the boat off and was t 
first to speak. His words had been quit 
“If it’s lobsters you’; 
after, I got some here.” 


noncommittal: 


“It’s not,’ Hardson had admitt 
and then he had decided to come ck 
“The truth is, sir, ’ve been one of God’ 
worst idiots. And now I’m caught.” 

This confession, he believed, | : 
been the beginning of their understar I 
ing. For Johnny, no doubt, had been 1 


customed to the other kind of st: 


the kind who will admit anything 


cept their own damn-foolery. And | 

had given Hardson a similar chance { 

wiggling out of it likewise. ' 
So Johnny, at this answer, mere] 

had pushed his boat up to where Hard 

son could step aboard with the next 

surf—the surfs this day not being heavy 
“Thanks,” Hardson had said, afte 

gaining his balance in the boat. Johnny 

had grinned and begun the pull X 

shore. | 


4 1 
= far across the bay Hardson heat 


the whistle of an incoming clipper—t 


Lady of Lisbon’s whistle. He would 1 
ognize that whistle, he believed, 
where at any time. Even among the f 


tory whistles bac k home in Minne tpt 


+ 





he would still be able to recognize 
whistle of the Lady of Lisbon. He w 
sure of it. 

He wished he could gO dc wn 
greet the clipper. This was the cli 
per which had done so much for hi 
He not only had gone to sea on h 
but he also damned near had been kil 


on her. The present condition of his | 


was the testimony, and had it not b 
for such items as a radio abo ird at th 
end and a Coast Guard pl: ne bast 
this end he might even now be retur! 
aboard the Lady of Lisbon herself. That 
is, if he had survived to return at all. 


Well, he had asked for it. 


If his conscious mind had not bee! 





asking for it, certainly his subconsci 
mind had been doing so. And when tl 
dose came it was overdone—far ove! 
done. It would seem as if the piled-u 


requests of the many years had been at 
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Bethlehem Steel Company again presents a 
quiz with which to confound your friends and 
family by your knowledge of steel and steel- 
making. 

You need never have been near an open- 
hearth in order to make a high score, since the 
majority of the alternatives offered are taken 
from general information. A score of 50 is good, 


80 is excellent and 100 gives you the palm. 


dnswers are given on page 50. Score 10 for each 


. Your home probably contains much more steel 
than you realize. Not including the steel in your 
car or that used in the construction of your house 
or apartment building, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute estimates that the average Amer! 
can household contains: 

(c) 600 Lbs. 


(a) 720 10S. d 


- } J = 77 
dD) 7507105. (a } 1250 lbs. 


2. While a kitchen oven, even on Thanksgiving, 
seldom gets hotter than about S00 deg. Fahrenheit, 
the temperature at the base of a blast furnace, in 


which iron ore is refined into pig iron, 1s: 


(a) 000 deg. I . Cc) 1550 deg. F. 


, > ; ] . 
l S00 deg. F a) sOOO deg. F. 
d . < 


3. Even though steel is almost eight times as heavy 
as water, what shape of a solid piece of steel will 
float on water: 

(a) [-beam 


( b) nee lle 


(c) ingot 
da) H pile 
4. Which of the following materials was used in 
making the sides of the famous frigate, “Old 
lronsides’’: 
a)u ood 
(d) steel 


(c) 1r0n 


(ad) canvas 
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The Bethlehem Steel Quiz 


TRY IT ON THE FAMILY 





s. One of the following men introduced the 3-high 
rolling mill to America: 


a 


1) Benjamin Butler c) Fohn Fritz 


6. The present day pace of industry calls for 
“High Speed Steel”’ because it is one of the fol- 


lowing: 


) A é vy St el Wilh a unis nN rking on the 
) , . 
Cha the billet to de v7 le the Rind 
’ i fnew the - } oshaol ; 
) A caro steel used for the rims of the wheels on 
Si] LL } }] 
Tn] ba —_ 
c) Too feel that Ac (s culling edge even when 
}. ; 
}; 
R . ; lahat , , bnewed mtse b/y 
NAW SEC INGE CaN O€ JOT SCA Git iy. 


7. It takes a lot of steel to make the billions of 
tin cans used each year, because each can 1s 
per cent steel: 
) 59 p r cent C) OO pe ry cent 

j S2 per cent ad Tq Pp r cent 
8. There is an ever-increasing demand by modern 
industry for high tensile steel because it 1s: 
(a) Soft and can be molded into streamline shapes. 
b) Rough-textured so that its surface takes the new 

enamels better. 

c) Rust-proof and need not be painted. 


7 


, . 
1) Stronger yet light rin 


, 
we ight. 


9. Of the six names listed below, one is that of 
a steel plant which has been famous for fifty years 
for the quality of its steel bar production: 
c) Cambria e) Beirut 
a) Liibeck Clifton Forge 


a) Camelot 
(hb) Thebes 
10. All except one of the following bodies of water 


have been spanned by a bridge built by Bethlehem 
Steel Company: 


(a) Hudson River 


(Z ) Ohio River 


(c) Long Island Sound 


(d) Golden Gate 

















swered all at once, even as if the secre- 
tary of men’s fates had suddenly come 
across Hardson’s stack of unanswered 
requisitions and had dismissed them 
quickly with one grand flourish of gen- 
erosity. 

For the preposterous accident which 
had deluged him, the novitiate, was of a 
type which had passed by the veteran 
fishermen during their years and years 
of working the banks. A few of the fish- 
ermen had had close shaves with the 
same type of thing, and some had been 
injured by much the same type of per- 
formance, but none of them had ever 
been nailed to the hull—actually nailed 
to it—by the sword of a two-hundred- 
pound marlin. 

Of course, if Hardson had been less 
awkward around tuna clippers and had 
had that second sight of intuition which 
comes with experience, the sword would 
have perhaps escaped him. There would 
not have been such an important acci- 
dent, and there would have been only 
a minor dent in the hull of the Lady of 
Lisbon, a dent which would have been 
patched easily and forgotten. 

Certainly the bewildered marlin had 
not deliberately gone after Hardson, 
nor had it deliberately gone after the 
boat, for that matter. The marlin merely 
had tried to thrash itself free from the 
short wire line of three tuna fishermen 
working in unison with their three poles 
in a bridle. 

These three bridled fishermen work- 
ing the rack had not wanted the marlin 
either. It was no good to them. It had 
no commercial value. It merely was 
making an expensive nuisance of itself 
inside the tuna school. The fishermen 
were as anxious to be free of the marlin 
as the marlin was anxious to be free of 
the fishermen. 

The short wire line would not break, 
the 
especially anxious to have the line break. 
This 


work, a lot more delay, during those 


nor were three bridled fishermen 


would have caused a lot more 
valuable but heated moments of work- 
ing a tuna school. 

The three fishermen had cried for a 
gaff. They would kill the wild-eyed 
thing and get it out of the way before it 
did real damage. This is what they al- 
ways did anyway when their busy lines 
became entangled with such riff-raff as 
sharks. Sea 
blooming bother, too, around a hot tuna 
school, but sea lions rarely gobbled the 
squidded hooks themselves, and could 
be shot. 


marlins or lions were a 


Hardson, the only one aboard who 
did the art of 
catching tuna as these professionals knew 
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not know tremendous 


it, was also the only one aboard whose 
hands for the moment were free of 
work. He brought the gaff while the in- 
furiated marlin continued spinning on 
its tail there next the hull. 

To reach the marlin with the 
Hardson threw one leg over the 


gaff, 
gun- 
wale to step upon the guardrail. He 
could swing out from there the better to 
drive the gaff into the marlin’s head. 
This was not an especially smart thing 
to do under the circumstances, yet it 
did seem about the only thing to do. 
The effort may have worked, too, had 
not a sardine, heaved out of the live-bait 
tank for the tuna, 
lodged somehow upon this exact spot of 


coaxing become 
the guardrail where Hardson stepped. 
His foot slipped upon the sardine, and 
not only did his foot slip but also his 
entire body. 

He clung there with one arm over 
the gunwale and one leg touching water, 
and the timing was in perfect keeping 
with the marlin’s next lunge, blinding 
and aimless though it may have been. 
Hardson was spiked fast. 

The sword snapped from the whip- 
ping contact against flesh, bone, and 
hull—but mostly hull—the marlin, with- 
out its sword now, vanished with a skip 
and a dive, the fishermen letting it go 
along with their three bridled poles. 

The three poles along with their bridle 
gear bobbed upon the sea, sank and re- 
bobbed at a crazy pace, and along with 
them went the entire tuna school, tuna 
being that curious about everything, 
even bobbing poles. The school followed 
the poles and was seen no more. 

But Hardson had seen little if any of 
that. All he was aware of, actually, was 
the amazement of being hurt, and the 
wonderment of how badly he was hurt, 
and the quick crushing flame of help- 
lessness. Somebody’s arms had sprung 
from somewhere to hold him from drop- 
ping. The sword there in his leg could 
have made even more of a mess of him 
had he dropped. Everybody said so 
afterwards. Everybody said a lot after- 
wards while waiting for the Coast Guard 
amphibian to intercept the clipper. 

The clipper had not been without a 
medical chest of sorts. The law requires 
such a chest on these vessels. But the 
fishermen had been wary of just how to 
use the various bottles. The captain 
alone had the legal right to administer 
the morphine, and the captain had done 
so as best he could. Everyone aboard 
had done something as best he could. 
And the experiments must have worked 
to some extent at least, as Hardson even 
now could not remember a great deal 


about those hours of being stretched out 


on deck while men in the crow’s x 


kept eyes on the northern sky. But , 
wisely frightened were these fisherme, 


of fish poisoning, or from any wou 
or cuts caused by a fish, that the engin 
had rigged a hose from the live.) 
pump to maintain a steady wash throug 
at all times. This is y 


he had been kept out on deck. 


Hardson’s leg 


Such a treatment, coupled with th 
old standby iodine, may not have by 
the proper one. They themselves wou 
at least tl 
still had } 


not have sworn to it, but 

had tried it. And look, he 

leg. 
The 


splendid young fellow, had hardly y 


clipper’s wireless operator, 


ed for the captain’s orders before ser 


ing out the well known N. C. U.—N, ( 
U.—N. C. U.—sufficient to contact t 
nearest Coast Guard station. And t 


new Douglass-Dolphin, with its cruis 
radius of six hundred miles at ni 
knots, had responded so accurately t! 
its appearant e over the northe m horiz 
half-hour of 
estimate by the clipper’s naviga 
A king or 


received quicker service. A pharmacis 


was almost within a 
tor. 


a dictator could not } 


mate had accompanied the plan 
with the pilot and mechanic, and Joh 
had insisted on being with Hardson 


the plane, too, going back. 

One contact, prearranged by rad 
had been made for refueling during t 
return. But Hardson did not remem! 
that. Somebody told him 
But poor Johnny. He had not want 
in the first place, to make the cruis 
the clipper. He had said, as Hardson 


about it | t 


membered, that tuna fishing was no fu 
It was work. 

VII 
5 quick taps of high heels sound 
upon the gangplank. 

Hardson bit down upon his lip ai 
held it tight. 

But the woman’s voice, when he h¢ 
it, was one he did not recognize. Hé 
leased his lip and breathed more eas 

The voice asked: “The door’s ope! 
May I come right in?” 

“Certainly. Walk right through. Som 
there’s no light.” 

“T can find my way, I think.” 

“Watch out for the table,” Hardso 
said. “It’s in the middle of the floor.” 

“Thanks. Is John 
home?” 

“No.” 

:" 

She came through the houseboat 


I’ve found it. 


out upon the little veranda. She sto 
? J} 
there studying Hardson as well as 


could through the yellow shadows 
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WE BREED A MARE TO GET A MOTORCAR 


MAGAZINE 


"With us, horses are cash. Cars are necessities. For we FARM JOURNAL 
readers are money-conscious. Money clothes, feeds, and entertains our fami- 
lies. So we raise horses to buy cars. It wasn’t always that way. When we 
sewed our own clothes and hung our own beef, we didn’t often drive our 
colts to buy your products. But highways, telephones, power lines, and 
FARM JOURNAL changed all that. Today FARM JOURNAL helps us 
pick the best money-crops at planting time, the best money-markets at 
harvest time, and the best money-values at shopping time. So we sell 


the colts, buy the car, and shop with you. What have you got to sell us?” 


FARM JOURNAL ..ii:ji0: ‘jie, Philadelphia 


Delivers 1,365,000 Families Whose Crop Is Money 














Exploring Southwest 


atemnaes aie 


cletours 


Spanish-Indian New Mexico 


@ Primitive Spanish villages 
tucked away in the Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains; age-old in- 
habited Indian pueblos; pre- 
historic cliff dwellings . . . this 
is the unspoiled Southwestern 
country an Indian-detour will 
enable you to explore inti- 
mately, economically, and in 
leisurely comfort the year'round. 


@ Indian-detours, covering 1 to 
3 days, are convenient for trav- 
elers to or from California via 
the Santa Fe. They are made by 
motor, under the pleasantly 
informative guidance of young 
women couriers. Headquarters 
are at Fred Harvey's beautiful 
La Fonda Hotel in Old Santa Fé, 
charming for a day or month 
during the sparkling days of 
Fall or Winter e Christmas week 
roundabout Old Santa Fé is 
especially fascinating. 


FAMOUS TRAINS WEST 


Santa Fe's fleet of fine swift 
trains offers new comforts, 
convenience and variety ot 
service for Old Santa Fe; 
Grand Canyon; Phoenix; 
Palm Springs; and Califor- 
nia @ Any Santa Fe representa- 
tive will gladly help with your 
Fall or Winter trip planning 








T.B. Gallaher, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1223 Railway Exchange, Chicago, I 
Send Indian-detours picture folder, and fares 
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the moon. He studied her too. She seem- 
ed to be nicely enough dressed, and with 


a fashionable tilt to her hat. But he 


could not determine her age nor even 
approximate it. 

“You'll have to excuse me.” She nod- 
ded. “I had hoped to find Johnny and 
surprise him—like I used to do.” 

“It’s quite all right. Sit down. There’s 
only that box to offer.” 

She had been looking at the contrap- 
tion around his leg, so now she men- 
tioned it. “Quite serious?” 

“Tt was—once.” 

“I’m sorry. When will Johnny be 
back?” 

“IT wish to heaven I knew. He’s been 
gone too long. I’m worried.” 

“You mean hours? Or days?” 

“Hours.” 

“Oh. Then he should be back soon. 
Mind if I wait a little while?” 

“Wait as long as you like. If you want 
a drink you’ll find some brandy on a 
shelf inside there.” 

“Would you mind? I think I would 
like a drink. It would remind me of our 
old times down here. May I get you 
one?” 

“Just a little one, please. If I take 
too much it makes my leg itch. The 


¢ 


lasses—I mean the cups are by th 
bottle.” 

“T’ll find them.” She disappeared in- 
side the houseboat. 

“T’ve found the glass—and, good, here’s 
a cup.” She returned with them to the 
veranda and set them upon the railing. 
“We'll take it straight, I suppose.” 

“Ves. That is, unless you'd like water.” 

“No. Not with cognac.” She poured 
the two drinks. 

She brought the cup over to him, then 
made a slight gesture of a toast with 
her own glass. “Well, here’s to—dare I 
say it?” 

“Sure. Go right ahead. I’m toasting 
right along with you.” He held his cup 
outright. 

“Here’s to any number of years ago 
—more or less.”” She drank. “And so with 
that confession I feel better.” 

“Fine,” Hardson answered, tasting his 
own. “Maybe now we both feel better.” 

[The moon was reaching the acme of 
its night’s career, and soon would have 
no more future in store for it except to 
descend. This might be his last moon 
on these waters, his last moon from this 
houseboat. 

“You’re a very considerate host,” she 
said, “not to ask me a million questions. 
Most persons would have asked me how 
I came to know Johnny might be found 
here in this houseboat of yours—if he 


could be found at all. Yes, there are a 


lot of questions you could be asking” 

“It’s really none of my concer 
Hardson answered. 

“May I help myself to anot} 
drink?” 

“Sure.” 

“The trouble with me is when I dry 
I might start talking. All the mor 
account of you not asking me questi 
If you demanded answers from me 
probably wouldn’t give’m. But 
well.” She downed he r seco! d br 
with a quickness which impressed Har 
son as being a more skilled quickn 
than she had shown with the first, 


That one was to Johnny,” she 


‘I take it you like him.” 
“Like him? I could hold him und 


water till he drowned.” She pour 


self another, this time without asking 
Hardson knew he should feel 
guilty sitting here so sober, liste 


noticing too how her gramm 
was starting to become slightly chip 
around the edges. But strangely enc 
he was feeling no guilt whatsoever. 
After her fifth drink she apologiz 
“I’m not drunk. Don’t get scared. | 
take it. But I’ve been laying off so 
now—not good for my _ business—tl 
his tonight makes me feel good. \ 
good. Very, very, very, very, very go 
Who are you, please?” 

“T didn’t ask who you ar 
“That’s right. You didn’t. So 
just check the question. But if you w 
to know who I[ am, reall nt 

know 
“Be careful. Nobody’s askin: 
“Thanks. You’re kind. Very, \ 
very, very kind. May I just sit her 


“Sure.” 
“Don’t let me get drunk. I don’t \ 
Johnny to see me drunk.” 


‘Give me the bottle, th 

She ps ssed the bottle to him, and 
put it behind his chair out of sight 

“If I ask for it throw it aw 
said. 

“Be quiet for a while and 1 
you'll feel better. This bay air will ! 
you up in no time.” 

“Do you know what Johnny 
used to do?” 

“No. Johnny never tells m¢ 

“Then he never told you ab 
ME-eeeee?” 

“Afraid not.” 


“Oh.” 

For a long time she remained s 
Hardson admitted to himself he + 
not make her out, and her languag 


varied so. Sometimes it had the stud 
correctness of a platform speake! 
again—well, while again. 


“T wish he’d hurry and come back 
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“YOU 
Southern Californians 


ARE TOO MODEST” 











Y. IL’VE talked and talked about your perfect, year-round 


climate...your blue skies. your sunshine...your palm-fringed 


golf courses, your racing season...the grand opportunities 


for rest and play... 





You've sprained your adjectives describing the scenery... 


the snow-capped peaks and warm green valleys, purple des- 
erts and smiling seacoast, glaciers and ‘ghost towns’, pine 
woods and orange groves... thrilling contrasts right here in 
your front yard...it’s all true, but J still say you're too 
modest... 


MAGAZINE 








‘Look, my good sir! Look at your Los Angeles. Larger than Rome 
-not counting the other lovely cities nearby. Here’s a phase ol 
Southern California that leaves visitors simply wide-eved. Do you 
realize that here is one of the most curious and interesting Centers 
in the world ?...Where do America’s most famous writers and musi 
cians live todav ? Where do our big radio shows come from? Where 
do they make the big new airplanes ? Where are they building the 


world’s larye st teies¢ vpe 





W here do many ol our newest fashions <« ome trom 


York and Paris 


popular songs 2 


copied by New 
And our tennis stars? And our movies? And out 
People here are doing things. The place 1s alive 
and exciting You have your depressions and une iployment prob- 
lems like the rest of us, but you meet them with a smile. I've never 
If I were you, I'd tell people that Southern 
that it’s 


known a place so gay 
California is as good a tomic for the mind as for the body 


twice as stimulating as other vacation lands.’ 


MODEST OR NOT—THE TRIP IS EASY AND INEXPENSIVE 


Even from New York, Southern California is just overnight by 
plane; 2% to 3 days by train; 5 to 7 by auto or stage. And vacation 
costs here average 22.8% under those of 20 other leading U.S. 
resorts. You'll find accommodations for every taste in Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Pasadena, Glendale, Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, 
Long Beach, Pomona and other cities in and near Los Angeles 
County 

FREE: Unique New Book Plans Trip for You 


This 80-page Official Guide Book — widely acclaimed by travel 
experts—plans trip from start to finish: what to see and do, how 
to get here, time required, itemized cost schedules, plus over 100 
photographs, maps, etc. ...authentic facts available only through 
this non-profit community organization ( oupon brings it FREE. 


When you arrive, make your first stop our Official Information 
Bureau, 505 West 6th St., Los Angeles, for unique services, as- 
suring greater enjoyment from your stay lrere FREE, of course. 
P.S. Don't fail to see the great Golden Gate Exposition at San 
Francisco—only a few hours away. Starts February 18 


All-Year Club of seeeecces ---» MAIL COUPON TODAY ----------- 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


: All-Year Club of Southern California, 

: Sec. H-11, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

: Send me free book with complete details (in- 
* cluding costs) of a Southern California vacation 
: Also send free routing by 0 auto, 0 rail, 0 plane, 
* © bus. Also send free booklets about counties 
* checked: O Los Angeles, O Orange, O River 
side, O Santa Barbara, 0 Inyo, O San Diego, 


Come to California fora 


: 
glorious vacation. Ad 


vise anyone not to come 


seeking employ ment, : O Imperial, O San Bernardino, O Ventura, 
lest he be disappointed; : O Mission Trails, O San Joaquin Valley 
hut for tourists, the at Name 
tractions are unlimited ess 
City State 


Please print name and address) 
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. AMAZING 
VARIETY! 





Wonders that include Glow 
Worm Grotto, glaciers and the 
thermal marvels of Rotorua... 
beauties that abound among for- 
ests, lakes and fiords . . . sports 
that embrace deep-sea fishing in 
world-famed waters . . . angling 
for mammoth mountain trout... 
deer and wild boar hunting . . . 
winter pastimes in the Southern 
Alps...sports to please everyone! 


You spend pleasant interludes in 
brightly attractive cities . .. you 
enjoy every modern travel facility 

. and you are surrounded by 
the hospitality of a people eager 
to see you enjoy your visit! 

: + & 

New Zealand’s whole story is ob- 
tainable from your Travel Agent. 
Ask him about sailings from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or 
Vancouver, B. C., the swift and 
glamorous fifteen-day voyage in 
a magnificent liner via Hawaii, 
Samoa and Fiji, the inclusive-cost 
tours that can be specially ar- 
ranged for you subject to change 
en route. And let him surprise 
you with the moderate cost, 
materially reduced by favorable 
exchange. Or write: 


NEW ZEALAND 
GOVERNMENT 
606-K So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
or 320-K Bay Street, Toronto, 2, 


Calif., 
Canada 





she said. “Then maybe almost I wish he 
wouldn’t. I shouldn’t be here except— 
except I wanted him to see me maybe. I 
don’t think he ever thought I could 
dress and be rich the way I am. Please, 
| I need another drink. Just another little 
| one like this.” She indicated with her 
| fingers. 

| Hardson hesitated. Her spirits were 
dropping too low too fast. It might be 
better to play safe. “All right. But let 
| me regulate the pouring. Hand me your 
glass.” He gave her only a three-quarte1 
portion this time. 

She drank 
“That’s the first I’ve touched for two 
months, or did I tell you that?” 

“T think maybe you did.” 
“Yes, I guess maybe I did. Have you 


what was given her. 


ever hunted abalones?” 

“Sure,” Hardson answered. 

“IT mean have you ever gone right 
out up to your neck in water hunting 
them? Right up to your neck?” 

*“That’s the only 
them,” Hardson said. “Unless you dive 
for them from a boat.” 

“Johnny and I used to hunt them all 
the time. We’d go out rowing to some 


way you can hunt 


beach where there was some reef and 
nobody around, and we’d pry ’em off, 
pound ’em on rocks, slice ’em, fry ’em, 
eat ’em right there. Sometimes I’d come 
back all sunburned and that wouldn’t 
help me in my work either.” 

Hardson was curious to know exactly 
what her work but he 
from asking. He felt that perhaps the 
answer would come of its own accord in 
time. It did. 

“That’s when I was working in the 
“It’s 
here now. But you remember it, I sup- 


was, refrained 


Canary Cottage,” she said. not 
pose.” 

“No. ’'m a comparative newcomer. 
But I’ve heard of it.” 

“Everybody’s heard of it, I guess. It 


used to be right across from the Old 


| Stingray. But we had no use for the girls 


over there. They were four-bit and dol- 
lar girls. You’re sure Johnny’s never 
mentioned you to me?” 


“You mean you to me?” Hardson 
corrected. 
“That’s what I said—Oh I get it. 


Funny, isn’t it: I’m getting all tangled 
up. But the lady who ran the Cottage— 
I think she’s dead now—used to say to 
me: ‘See here, Dixie, I don’t mind you 
going out for boat rides with your com- 
panion on the side so long’s you don’t 
bring him around here. For I’m telling 
you, Dixie, the two don’t mix in this 
business. You’ve got to be impartial or 


you'll ruin your career.’ That’s what she 


| used to say, and there’s a lot in it.” 





1 


obl iged tO take 


Hardson felt 


another sip of his own cognac. 


now 


“I’ve never talked so much to any. 
body,” she said. “But you knowing 
Johnny and me knowing Johnny makes 


it different, I You’re 
coming back tonight?” 
“God. 


“He’s a great one.” Her words wer 


fuess. 


” 


I hope so. 


more of a sigh than a statement. “He'd 


make me so mad. How mad he used t 
make me nobody’ll know. Do you knoy 
what he used to do? He used to insist 
paying me the regular price whether- 
well, you know—whether on some beac 
or at sea in his boat or wherever it was 


It'd mad I'd 


money 


make me so throw th 
back at me again and laugh: ‘Don’t for 
ect. You’re a professional.’ That’s th 
funny way he had of reminding me all 
the time. If I'd wanted to toss over my 
career, then was my chance. But he'd 
never say so outright. Johnny 
tries to tell 
should do, you know.” 

“Yes, I know.” Hardson had 
another sip. 

“It’s not 


never 
what they 


anybody else 


to tak 
that he had the money t 


But he’d then 
turn right around and charge me for the 


give away. He didn’t. 
lobsters or the abalones or fish he’d give 
me to take back to the Cottage. ‘I’m ; 
And it'd 
make me so mad, but that same two dol- 
lars changed hands back and forth be- 
tween us I don’t know how many times 


professional too, he’d say. 


one summer. It might sound funny t 
you, but I could’ve killed him.” 

She put her glass to her lips, but the 
glass was empty. She carried it over t 
Hardson. 

“Please, 


or I might start to bawl—cry, I mean 


just another little one again 
I keep forgetting. Damn him, anyhow 
I think he proposed to me once, if you 
could call it a proposal. He said wher 
I'd stop being a professional he'd sto, 
paying me. Would you call that a pro 
posal or wouldn’t you? I don’t know 
What do you think?” 

“T don’t know either,” Hardson an- 
swered. 

“Neither do I. But I had a future, ! 
did. You know, a future. That’s what I 
had, a future. I had a—” 

“T heard,” Hardson interrupted. 

“You heard. That’s good. You heard. 
Besides I liked my work too much. Not 
that I’d a-wanted to marry him or him 
me. He_ thinks should be 
against the law. But we might've been 
together yet, I bet. He said I’d have to 
traps 


marriage 


learn how to haul up lobster 
That’s the way he put it. And would you 


call that a proposal?” 
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DANIA BEACH HOTEL 
DANIA 


FLORIDA 


A Dream From Every Window 


Enjoy sublime sub-tropical 
Florida at this key point. 
(Near ocean. Miami only 19 
away.) “Big City” ac 


ties close by. 





fishing, surf bath- 
ing, golfing and all sports, 
popular priced restaurant 

Cocktail Bar& Lounge.Every 
room on a wing with private 


bath or shi 
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yy, 
ITS PAST MAKES ITS 
PRESENT SO INTERESTING 


Constant reminders of its colorful past 
are all about you in San Antonio, gay city 
of today. Nowhere else has been enacted 
such stirring historical drama. You'll see 
sights found in no other part of the world: 
the Alamo; centuries-old shrines; Ran- 
dolph Field, “West Point of the Air”; Ft. 
Sam Houston, largest army post; beau- 
tiful Brackenridge Park; and scores of 
other equally interesting points. Plan 
now to spend the winter in San Antonio 
where golden sunshine lets you play out- 
doors every day. Here is everything for 
enjoyment and new travel adventure. 


San Antonio 


WHERE LIFE 1S DIFFERENT 





Municipal Information Bureau 

206 Auditorium Circle, San Antonio, Texas 
Send me FREE your beautifully 
illustrated book, “Picturesque 
San Antonio.” 

Name.... 

Address 


City........ State 


“Here, hand me your glass,” Hardson 
suggested quickly. “We don’t allow cry- 
ing around here.” 

“Just a little, if you don’t mind. Just 
a very, very little.” She handed him her 


| glass, then touched next her cheekbone 


with the sleeve of her tailored coat. 

“Here,” he said. “Take this. But try 
to hold onto it. Don’t gulp it all at 
once.” 

“Thank you so much.” But she gulp- 
ed it. The glass was as empty as before. 

“All right,” he warned her. “That’s 
the last you get. I’m going to throw the 
bottle overboard.” Only a couple of 
swallows at most were left in it anyway. 
He held it up ready for the toss. 

But 
even notice. 

“See it,” he 


broke your promise. It’s going over- 


she did not seem to mind nor 


threatened again. “You 


board. One, two—here it goes—” 

Still she paid no attention. 

He had to go on through with it. 
“Three,” he said, and tossed the bottle. 
It hit the water with a hollow plump. 

“Was that a fish?” she asked. 

He shook his head hopelessly. “No.” 

“If Johnny doesn’t come back soon,” 
she said, “I'll have to go. I don’t feel 
sood. But I wanted him to see me first. 
He never saw me nor me him after I 
got married.” 

“Married?” 

“Oh sure 


tomers in the Cottage. 


to one of my regular cus- 
A nice enough 
guy but a son of a—pardon me, I 
forgot where I was. I mean he used to 
work the old Tiajuana track, the old 
one. You know, the old one. It’s the one 
they don’t use now, the old one, the very 
old one. The one—” 

“Sure, the old one.”’ Hardson nodded. 

“But he got run off. He took me to 
Chicago with him and worked me in 
Nice 


houses. I own them now. That’s why I 


some places he opened there. 
got money now and can dress like this. 
I learned how. I wanted to show Johnny 
I made—well, you know—that I’ve made 
out better’n he expected. I suppose 
you’d put it that way.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. And your hus- 
band?” 

“Still in Chicago.” She paused for a 
moment. “Yes, so far’s I know he’s still 
there—in Evergreen Cemetery.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. That’s too bad.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Of course—” Hardson was fumbling 
now “‘—of course you’d know more about 
that than I would.” 

“IT do. His death was easy.” 

“Accident, then I take it?” 

She hesitated, 
shoulder. “A jury tried for two months 


then hunched one 


to find out.” She rose from the railing 

She attempted to shake her clothes bag) 

to their former immaculateness. 
“I’m tired of waiting,” 


up and marched across the gangplan| 


into the darkness. 


Vill 


H. heard Johnny’s voice coming 


across the water long before seeing ¢] 
rowboat. But Hardson heard more th 
heard at Ie ast thr: 


one voice. He 


voices, the Portuguese predominating 

Hardson’s arms dropped limply to h 
sides from relief. He blew a long breat 
up into his face. Yes, fears are fun 
things. 


The men were in mighty high spirit 


No doubt about that. But as for himy 
he was glad he had held down on h 
drinking tonight. For here by the shor 
in this setting no anesthesia was ne 


sary. Even the mudflats were not mud- 


flats as such. It was a field of platinu 
and gold and silver filigree. If he shou 
become stupefied with drink, he mig 
miss something, some minute vibratior 
something which in this new game 

his he would be at liberty to say: “Al 
that is good. That is one more item { 
storage in my suitcase.” In this way1 
pleasure seemed transitory. In this wi 


he could not begrudge this offshoot | 


had made from the mechanical require- 


ments of living, nor accuse himself 
wasting the moment or the hour or tl 
day. This suitcase game took charge 
all that, for, look—he still had the pri 
erty. He could reach into his mem 
and all these 
there. No, he 

stupefied with drink this night be! 


moments would still 


did not have to becor 

obtaining the aura of splendor. 
“Stiffleg, wake up! Company’s cot 

ing!” 
“T’'m 


over the water. 


Hardson called b 


awake,” 


“You w 


hun’red ton 


A Portuguese broke in: 
had better be! 
caught! Walla-walla-whoop! Think 
that. Two hun’red ton—on shares!” 
“Who caught?” 


“We did!” The Portugese were yell 


Two 


ing it now. “We did! The Lady of Li- 


bon!” 
“In that Hardson laughed 
“in that case I'll let you aboard.” 


“Awful 
Johnny. “We brought some bread. 


” 
case, 


damn nice of you,” Sal 
The rowboat drew alongside the r 
Hardson recognized the two fisherme! 
with Johnny. One was Curley. One w 
Sam. Curley was the largest, and als 


he was the first over the railing and ont 


the veranda. He came over to Hardson 
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but stopped on secing the leg stretched 


out there. 

Curley grinned: “What in name of 
Cod you wearing? It looks like part of 
the Lisbon’s engine.” 

“Maybe it is.’ Hardson grinned back. 
‘| swiped it. But that sure is fine about 
your catch. Very glad to hear it. Sure is 
fine.” 

“You bet. You bet. It means now I 
oct me a suit for Sunday. We brought 
omething for you. Want to see it?” 

“Sure.” 

Sam began unwrapping a spongy 
newspaper off a package, but it was the 
wrong package. It was another bottle of 
vine. “Not that. Not that. Where is it, 
I say - 

“Oh, she is here,” Curley said. “She 
s here inside my shirt. I keep her here. 
| forget.” He reached down inside him- 
elf and slowly drew out another pack- 
ge also wound within a sheet of news- 
paper. “Here you are. Here you are. 
How do you like her?” 

“Thanks.” Hardson unwound the 
yrapping. Inside was what was left of 
the broken-off sword which had torn 
through his leg. 

“I pick her up off the deck. But Sam 
ere—he’s the one who scraped her and 
wt her in brine. She won’t ever go bad 
You can put a ribbon on her, keep her, 
nd she won’t ever go bad.” 

Hardson, holding the stubby gift, 
ondered just what he should do or say. 

But Johnny interrupted: “Give it to 
me. I'll sell the damned thing. Won’t 

t more’n a quarter for it, though. It’s 
ked.” 

“You'll not sell this.” Hardson tried 
s best to show enthusiasm. He even 
dded a lie. “I want it.” 

Curley broke out into a song all his 
wn. Sam and Johnny tried to catch up 
vith him, but the timing had too much 
{an impromptu pace to it. They gave 
ip and took swigs from the wine bottle 
instead. Then Johnny broke open a 
bundle of long stick-bread, a leftove: 
irom the Lisbon’s cruise no doubt. 

“How about it, Stiffleg? Want a bite?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Here you are then. Catch.” Johnny 
tossed a broken-off lump into Hardson’s 
ap. Johnny then went inside the house- 
boat and returned with a blanket off the 
bunk there. He dropped the blanket ove 
Hardson. “Just to cover you up so my 
friends won’t have to look at you. Boy, 
you're a beauty.” 

“I haven’t seen you winning any 
prizes, either,” Hardson answered, help- 
ing Johnny arrange the blanket over 
both legs. 


“Here, and put one corner over your 
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Answers to | 
“Bethlehem Quiz” 
(See page 47) 


1. (c) 600 Ibs. in such diverse forms as ash 
trays and bed springs. If you have mechanical 
refrigeration, about 934 Ibs. 


2. (d) 3000 deg. F. 
(b) Needle. Because of the light weight 


of the needle and its elongated shape, the sur 
face tension of the water acts as a sort of skin 


sod supports it 


4. (a) Wood. Iron and steel were not gen 
rally used in building naval vesse Is until after 


the “Monitor” and “Merrimac” of Civil War | 
fame. 
| 


5. (c) John Fritz. Against considerable op 
position, John Fritz had the first 3-high-mill in | 
America erected at Cambria plant. It was used | 
for rolling rails and marked a long forward | 
stride in the improvement of rolling mill 


practice | 


6. (c) Tool steel that holds its cutting edge 
when hot The first high-speed tool steels 
made in this country were developed by Fred 
erick W Tavlor and Maunsel White in the 
Bethlehem laboratories. Their findings were 


made public in 1900, 


(c) 99 per cent steel. The tin on a tin 
can is about 1/10,000 of an inch thick. The 
steel is approximately 1/100 of an inch thick. 


8. (d) High tensile steels, like Bethlehem’s 
Mayari R,. permit great savings in dead weight 
without sacrifice of strength. 


9. (c) Cambria. Located at Johnstown, Pa., 
the Cambria plant of Bethlehem Steel Com 
pany has long been noted for the high quality 
of its products. It has been called “‘the cradle 
in which the great improvements in rolling 
mill practice were rocked.” 


10. (c) Long Island Sound. Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the largest steel construction com- 
pany in the world built among others the 
George Washington Bridge over the Hudson, 
the Sciotoville Bridge over the Ohio, and the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 




















talk so much. All you do is talk, talk, 
talk.” While flipping the blanket Johnny 
“Sixtv- 
tonight. Sixty-five 
cents. See.”” He showed the coins. “I 


whispered into Hardson’s ear: 


five cents we got 


| found them floating in on high tide.” 


“That’s fine,” Hardson 
back. “That’s fine.” 

“So now you can start paying the 
hospital.” Johnny paused, then added: 
“You see, 


whispered 


I don’t like too many cops 
coming around. It’s not smart.” 

“T agree with you,” Hardson answer- 
ed. “I'll try to be more careful. But do 
you know something?” 

7 

“Do you know you’ve got your bloody 
hand pressing down on my harness.” 

“Sure,” said Johnny, removing th 
hand. “Sure. It’s what the doctor told 
me to keep doing.” Johnny turned to 
Curley. “Listen, Curley, who’s going to 
help you pick out your suit?” 

“Nobody, I pick out my own. Why?” 

“Just wondering. There’s a suit in- 
side the house here that hasn’t been 
worn much.” 

‘“Say—” said Hardson. 

“It'll just fit you, Curley. Ten dol- 
lars.” 

But Curley objected. “Don’t make me 
laugh. I pay sixteen for mine.” 

“You'll like it. 
with it.” 

“T use a belt.” 

“Tt’s got 
Johnny insisted. 

“Blaaa. What’s her color? 

“Gray.” 

“Blaaa. Has she a vest?” 

“Ves.” 

“Blaaa. I'll take a look at her.” 


“Now you've done it,” said Hardson 


The suspenders go 


a place for a_ belt too.” 


to Johnny. 

“What the hell do you care? You 
never use it.” With that Johnny started 
inside the houseboat, but Hardson stop- 
ped him. 

“No. Wait, Johnny. I don’t want to 
take Curley’s money.” 

“But it’s too late. He 
asked for it. You’re 
Johnny paused to do some mental arith- 


wants it. He 
saving him—’ 
metic. “You’re saving him six dollars.” 

“No, Johnny. I may tell you why 
afterwards. But I can’t tell you right 
now. But if Curley wants the suit let 
him have it. Let him have it—say—in 
exchange for that sword.” 

“I give up,” Johnny said, returning 


| from the doorway to the railing. “I give 
up. No deal, Curley. No deal. All off.” 
“No, it’s not either all off,” Hardson 
interrupted. “You go get that suit. And 
| if it fits Curley he can have it. And if it 





face too,” Johnny said. “And try not to 





doesn’t fit Curley it might fit Sam, Ang 
Sam can have it.” 

“Tt’ll not fit either of them.” John 
said. “I knew it all the time. Let’s sing” 

“*Pretty Maimie.’” The suggestio, 
was Curley’s. “Let ’er go.” He was of 
to a winning headstart. It would be yp 
to the others to overtake him, this being 
Curley’s idea of choir-leading. 

But just as they were finishing as bes 
they could, Hardson, who had _ bee 
silent the while, saw overhead the gree; 
and red lights of the night passeng 
plane. The plane was making its cus. 
tomary crossing of the mudflats prepara- 
tory to circling for the landing field 
his would be the regular plane fron 
the East. 

“Let me sing too,” Hardson 
quickly between lulls. “Let me sing to 
What’ll we sing?” 

* *Pretty 


again was Curley’s. 


Maimie.’” The suggestior 


They sang, and this time they all fin- 
ished together. 

The plane would be landing by now 
“Wher 
else around here we got any wine? Look 
on the second shelf. I think I remember 
a bottle there.” 


Hardson turned to Johnny 


“Sure,” said Johnny. “There’s a bot- 
tle there. And we got three more in tl 
rowboat.” 

“Get the one on the shelf first. N 
wait a minute.” Hardson caught John 
by the trouser leg and drew him back 
“I'd bett 
tell you now. You had a visitor.” 

“Me? A visitor? Who?” 


“She said you’d remember her 


Hardson lowered his voice. 


Dixie.” 
“Dixie? Dixie?” Johnny turned tl 
name over. “Oh, you mean Dixie.” 
“That’s what I said.” 
“In trouble?” Johnny asked. 
“Not that I know of. Shi 


wanted to go boat riding, but couldn't 


S Lid sh 


wait.” 

“IT see.” But whatever else John 
saw, Hardson for the present was 
destined to know—if he ever would 
without anoth 


know. For Johnny, 


word, continued on into the houseboat. 


, - 
HE promise of another day was reac! 


ing its first experimental feelers ov 
the eastern ridge and over the harbor 
itself. But daylight proper would not b 
for an hour or so. The bay wore a dil 


ferent costume now, a gown of trans 


id 


parent mauve. All night long she ! 
been doing that, always changing fron 
one colored frock to another, proud ol 
her inexhaustible wardrobe. 

Johnny, Curley, and Sam (his rea 
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name was Sampson ) 
deck of the veranda. They were sleeping 
sitting up, their backs rail- 
ing. Curley was wearing Hardson’s suit, 


against the 


the suit he had worn in the train coming 


he > 
nere. 

Hardson alone was awake, the blan- 
ket about his legs. He could be sleeping 


too. he knew, if he cared to do so. It 
was quiet enough. But he still did not 
care to do so. He still did not wish to 


miss a minute of this—for storage in his 
suitcase. 

Johnny’s eyes opened. He shook his 
head and stood stretching as he 


did 


“Howdy, 


up, 
Stuifflege. How bat- 
le? Guess I'll go inside 
coffee.” 
“Some 


goes the 


and make some 


would be good, 


coffee * Hard- 
son said. And johnny, after clearing his 


throat over the rail with one grand spit, 


went into the houseboat. 
When he 
ree, he 


' 


returned with a pot of cof- 


‘ poured as much as he could into 
the larger of the 


two cups. He handed 


the cup to Hardson: “Here, sailor, take 
this. How do you feel?” 

“Fine.” 

“That’s lucky for you,” Johnny said, 


‘because there’s a car up there just 
stopped.” 
Hardson neither drank his coffee nor 


nswered. 
The 
had suddenly tightened, 
best to 


muscles of his neck. he noticed, 
and now he did 
them to become 
all night he 
such an 
r later, 
time to be surprised by it. 
“The lights look like a 
Johnny said. 
Hardson 
coffee. 


again, 


unloosen 


imself again. If had been 


pecting announcement. to 


me sooner oO the n now was no 


cop’s car, 


for the first time sipped his 
“Listen, Johnny.” He 
then made a start. “Listen, 
great big liar to 
it— 


sipped 
new 
been one 
to hear 
while there’s still time?’ 

“Say, listen yourself. 
to telling lies—” 


Johnny, I’ve 


you. Do you want about 
When it comes 
Johnny ended the sen- 
tence by pointing to himself. 
“No. This is a real serious lie. 


kind of a lie you don’t like.” 


It’s the 


“T like ’em all.” Johnny hunched his 
shoulders. “So whatever it is, don’t say 
hy 

“Very well.” Hardson drank his cof- 
lee in earnest now, then glanced over 
his cup as he spoke. “During the next 
hve minutes or so you'll likely catch 
quite an earful. All I ask is that you 


‘tick around till it’s over.” 
“Tl stick.” 
(starts putting me to sleep 
Taps—the taps to which Hardson had 
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Johnny nodded, “unless 


were asleep on the 


so accustomed—sounded 


become upon 
the gangplank. But this time the taps 
were much softer, as if the visitor wer« 
trying deliberately to be quiet. 

Hardson called: “Who is it?” 

“Me. The chief. I didn’t know you 
were up.” 

“Come on back. We’re on the ver- 
anda.” 

The chief walked through the house- 


boat. He 1 
there grinning. 
light. It 
overtaken him 


and stood 


a flash- 


eached the veranda 
hand was 
The had 
and in the last few min- 
the flashlight 
In his other hand was 


In one 


was not lit. dawn 


utes had made unneces 
sary. a telegram, 
already opened. 

“IT thought I’d just leave you a pres 
the Thought 
be asleep long before now.” 

“But how 
asked. 

“Me?” The chief shook his head. “I 
never sleep nights. I like nights best. Got 
in the habit years a beat.” 

“Oh,” 
telegram. 


ent by front door. you'd 


Hardson 


about yourself? 


ago whe non 


said Hardson, his eyes on the 


“It came to me,” the chief explain d 


“Not to you. So I opened it, of coursé 
take it 


But it’s really for you, 


“From my family; I suppose?” Hard- 
son took the telegram. 
“No. Just from Mrs. Hardson. Here 


you nee d 


I'll hold the flashlight if 
“Don’t need it.” 
“T think your wife’s very clever,” thy 
chief added. 


so please convey to my hu 


band that under no circumstances do | 


wish to appear to be interfering with his 
plans, whatever they may be. I am over 
joyed he is well and that he located 


but also let him know I understand as 
well as he does that I would appear silly 
rushing there to drag him back oy 

Hardson finished the telegram, but 


continued holding it, fumbling it 
The chief was the first to speak: “I 
thought you’d be happy about it. What 
do you make of it? 
Hardson had to smile. He 
ognize defeat. “The 
Chief. My wife is very clever.” 
“Sure. Sure thing.” 
“Sure,” Hardson 
“Sure,” the “Sure, 


for I suppose there’s not much fun in 


could re 


same thing you do, 


admitted. 
chief interrupted. 
a kid playing hooky the day a holiday’s 
been declared. Or don’t I put it quit 
right?” 
“Maybe 
I don’t just quite know.” 
ed to Johnny. “Plea 


that. 
Hardson turn- 


something or other like 


se bring out another 


cup, eh? If you can find one. The chief 
may want some coffee too.” 
“Yes, I would.” The chief nodded 


these 


ual 
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“Yes, I would very much. I always like 
a little this time in the morning before 
ringing off. An old habit, too, I suppose. 
How’s your leg, Mr. Hardson?” 

“Fine, I guess.” 
“That’s good.” The chief swung 
|about and faced Johnny, catching his 
leye just as he was entering the doorway 
| for the cup. “By the way, Johnny, we 
|picked up a woman last night. A bit 
|tight. She kept mumbling your name, 
and then went to sleep.” 
| “So,” said Johnny. 

“Yep. She’s up there now sleeping it 
off.” The chief did not move his eye off 
Johnny, and Johnny did not move his 
eye off the chief. “Yep. We identified 
her. Dressed pretty good too. But she’s 
just been closed out of Chicago. Said 
something about coming here to go into 
business with you. A good joke, huh?” 

“Not very. Depends on what you in- 
tend doing to her.” 

“Oh, the customary,” chief 
yawned. “The There’s 
|enough to hold her on. Vagrancy. Dis- 
| orderly conduct. All that sort of thing.” 

“Nope,” 
wrong. She is going into the lobster 
| Susie with me. She’s to help haul the 
traps.” He then added quickly: “When 
the season opens this winter—legal. We 


the 





customary. 


said Johnny. “You're all 





talked it over when she was down here 
tonight.” 


The chief turned to Hardson: “Is 


Tent City, Texas 


CU ae 





they walked into town, weary after a 
hard day over the cook fire and the wash 
pot, to look for their men and try to 
|persuade them to return home before 
|all their day’s wages were gone. 

| As the weeks went on and happy days 
|passed in the schoolroom, I learned to 
love Arthur and Billy more than any of 
the other children. They came earlier 





}and stayed later than any of the others. 
They had to be almost driven home. 
School was the pleasantest part of their 


lives and they would willingly have 
spent their whole time there. 

Lessie and James, too, spent many an 
| afternoon at the schoolhouse helping 
lme wash the blackboards or print seat- 
| work on the hectograph. I bought a few 
tools and some plywood. Before and 
after school I let the children saw out 
the 


enjoyed this. The Tent City children 


wooden toys. Even town children 


that true? Was she down here tonight” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

The chief laughed. “The joke’s on ny 
then. But while we’re on the subject 
Mr. Hardson, what do you think of this 
Johnny fellow anyway?” 

“Him? That ther 
mean? Say, do you know what’s going 


guy over you 
to happen the moment I clear out of 
here? He’s to take the 


houseboat over. That’s what he’s going 


going whol 
to do. I know it as sure as I know you.” 
“IT can stop it,” the chief suggested, 
“No, | Hardsor 
smiled. “No, I wouldn’t do that. He’!! 
get it, anyhow.” 


wouldn’t do that,” 


“Oh say, there for a minute I thought 
—” He stopped, and extended his hand 
“Mr. Hardson, you’re all right. I'll sen 
this woman down. Maybe tomorrow.” 

Johnny, the little harbor 


would never be released from salvaging 


salvager 


then. The thing would go on forever 
Hardson knew it. Dixie would be next 
She would follow him. 

The chief said to Johnny: “You for- 
got my coffee.” 

“Here, the 
mine.” Johnny handed over his cup 
then kicked Curley and Sam on the feet 

“Up you get! The both of you! It’s 


you can finish rest of 


sunrise.” 
“is 
“Sunrise, I 


rise.” 


it’s—wha 
said. God damn it. Su 


Never will I 
look in Lessie’s eyes as she painted th 
doll bed I had helped her make, or the 
way Arthur carried his wooden monkey) 


were radiant. forget th 


about with him, refusing to let it out ol 
his sight. 

To the children of Tent City 
were a valuable possession. The \ studied 


books 


joyfully. They begged hard to be allow- 


ed to carry home their State-owned 
readers. One day I let Billy do this 
Next morning he had no reader 


school. He looked pained when I ques 


tioned him about it. 


“Bring it tomorrow,” I said “without 
fail.” 
But tomorrow there was still no book 


I went to Tent City that afternoon. 

“Billy, I've come for that book,” ! 
said. 

Billy hung his head. His 
law blushed. She walked over to the pil 


s)ster-in- 
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of covers that was Billy’s bed and pulled 
the book from beneath them. 

“He’s ruint it,” she said. “He kept it 
outside because he didn’t want no bugs 
on it and the dew made it swell up and 
bust. So I brought it in and now it’s 
covered with bugs.” 

The book But 
when I saw Billy’s face I wouldn’t have 
cared if fifty books had been ruined. | 


was ruined indeed. 


cared only to wipe away that look of dis- 
tress. That look far older than his years, 
so hopeless, strained, unchildlike. 

After that, books for 
Billy, for Arthur, and the others. Weary, 
overworked, tormented by flies and vi- 


were bought 


cious hordes of mosquitoes, the children 
of Tent City lost the 


magic world of picture and story. 


themselves in 

The school year was half over before 
I went to Tent City at night. Time and 
again the people invited me to come. 
Nearly every Saturday night there was 
a party. At last I agreed to go. One of 
Lessie’s brothers came for me. 

I could the 
eround with the children and listened 


not dance so I sat on 


to the music of fiddle and guitar, and 
watched the people dance in the clean 
moonlight a floor of packed dirt. 
That night I 
Even Tent City, hungry, unwashed, al- 


on 


learned another lesson. 


most shelterless, could be a merry place. 
It was in the spring that the rain 
came. I say the rain because it was th 


first hard rain of the year. The roads 


bout town grew heavy with mud. 


Roadside ditches were changed into 


wift, muddy rivers. For two days ther 
is no school. On the third day we had 


school again. Even the farm children 


got there somehow. In muddy cars, ove 
slippery roads they came. But the chil- 
dren of Tent City were absent. In all 
the grades not one was present. 
Anxious, I went to the City that 


afternoon. At least I went as far as the 
City but no farther. Tent City was en- 
tirely cut off from the world by deep, 
filled to the 
swirling, muddy water. I stood on the 
railroad track and Arthur, Billy, and 
the other children stood in the City and 
we shouted back and forth to each other. 


wide ditches brim. with 


“We missed you at school today.” 

“We couldn’t come. There ain’t no 
way to get across.” 

“Does the water always come up like 
this when it rains?” 

“Always, if it rains hard enough.” 

“Are your tents dry?” 

“Naw, we’ve moved into the trailers. 
We're so packed in we ain’t got room to 
breathe hardly.” 

“Good-by, Lessie. Good-by, 


Good-by, everybody.” 
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Arthur. 


“Good-by, teacher. We'll be there as 
soon as the water goes down.” 

For the Tent City 
children were kept away from school. 


two more days 


My friends told me it was the hardest 


rain the Winter Garden section had had | 


In years, 
Perhaps the rain had something to do 


with the tragedy that followed. Several 


cases of fever broke out in Tent City. | 


Che little town was alarmed. The town | 


held a 


Tent City, banished it forever from the 


council meeting and outlawed 
neighborhood of their town. Tent City 
was a menace to their people, hygieni- 
cally, socially, and morally. Tent City 
must go, 

A week was given for the place to be 


evacuated. I watched the exodus, and 


| 


I noticed tears in the eyes of the Tent | 


City children when they said good-by to 
their playmates. 
“Where will you go?” That question 
was always on my lips. 
And the 
the same. “We don’t know. Any place 


almost always answer Was 
we can find a well and a clearing, any 
place folks will let us Stay. This always 
happens in the end. We just get settled 


and then we have to move 


Each Year’s Song 


After a generation the graves gape lean 
and 

hungry in the Argonne, Flanders, Masu 
rian Lakes 

tunneled under, collapsed, undernou 


ished. 


Lone graves of the never found, plow 
leveled, 


displayed the residue of bones and but 


tons. 
The fatted loam under lavish weeds 
distillate 


An aged 


crow, a bequeathed maggot mind _ per- 


of agony) in overtime healing 
haps may 
still somewhere dream of the good old 


times. 


Some men, too. The Pyrenees are hoarse 


with the cannon echo. The ceiling sky 


returns the piston’s drum. The Cathay 


dead couple and spawn more dead and 
more. 
Hey, there! Hear that anthem? 


come 


Hear us 


to replenish you no longer filling the 


grave? 


Our fathers, our fathers move 


over. 
Water BENTON 





IN BINOCULARS 
ONLY THE FINEST 


Big game 

hunters, 

yachtsmen, 
Army and Navy officers, Clipper 
Ship pilots—those who use and 
need binoculars—agree: No glass 
that offers less in image bright- 
ness, sharpness and clarity, width 
of field and rugged dependabil- 
ity, than the Bausch & Lomb Bin- 
ocular, is worthy of their use. 
Send for free 40-page catalog. 
Bausch & Lomb, 604 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Above, 7 power, 35 mm Binocular, $86. 
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When. you 
come toCALIFORNIA 


Do as the Padres did. . . start at San Diego 
and follow El Camino Real (The King's Highway) 
along the Pacific's lovely shore-line. 

See the Southern California of your dreams first. 
Enjoy every thrill to the utmost. Let us send 
you the “Trail of the Padres,” an illustrated 
itinerary that saves time and money but dis- 
covers California at its best from San Diego 
to the Exposition. 


THIS 
? 


_* Vase sond se fvate “Trl 

of the Padres,"’ and handy 

California Map. 

San Diego-California Club 
Address . . . . Room 1512 
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The 
Paderewski 


Memoirs 


by Paderewski and Mary 
Lawton 

The autobiography of the year. A world 
immortal tells for the first time his own 
story of his eventful life. 


Illustrated. $3.75 


Building 
the British 
Empire 

by James Truslow Adams 


How a handful of warring tribes grew to 
a mighty empire. “‘Admirably clear and 
\ ew Yor k Time S. 


entertaining.” $3.75 


Marlborough 
His Life and Times 
by Winston S. Churchill 


The final volume (vol. VI) of this great 
biography is now ready. The set of six 
volumes, boxed, $16.50 

Per volume, $2.75 


Mareh of the 


Iron Men 
by Roger Burlingame 


“Five hundred fascinating pages of a 
new American history written in terms 
of human ingenuity.”’ Boston Transcript 
Tllustrated $3.75 
. 
the novel that is sweeping 
America 


Dynasty of 
Death 


by Taylor Caldwell 


“So powerful and so interesting, so 
timely and so fascinating that its publie 
should be universal.” 


Elinor Hughes in 
The Boston Herald 7 


$2.75 
at all bookstores 
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JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Ax EasTMAN says that American 

thinkers are entering a period of 
intellectual stock-taking; 
they bemused into silent impotence by 
the 
Fascism and Communism. And to judge 
Max Eastman is 


no longer are 


rival totalitarian philosophies of 


by the recent books, 
right. 

This month the stock-taking involves 
a more or less complete exploration of 
the concept of democracy. For we have 
George S. Counts of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, represented with 
a fine, challenging work called The Pros- 


| pects of American Democracy (John 


Day, $3), and we have Herbert Agar’s 


| Pursuit of Happiness: The Story of Amer- 
Mifflin, 


is histor- 


Houghton 
book 


rT an De mocracy 


$3). Professor Counts’ 


ical, analytical, and programmatic; Mr. 
Agar’s consists of a clear and dramatic 
running story of the Democratic Party 
from the days of Jefferson to the days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, plus a good many 
wise parenthetical passages on the pre- 
requisites for twentieth-century democ- 


racy. Mr. Agar is particularly concerned 
with the relationship of the American 
South to Jeffersonian Democracy. And 
as if to prove to the hilt Max Eastman’s 
observation about a general intellectual 
stock-taking, we have Allen Tate’s Civil 
War The Fathers (Putnam, 
$2.50), which underscores in terms of 
drama a Mr. Agar’s 
points about the heresies of John C. 


the Mr. 


novel, 


good many of 


Calhoun and orthodoxies of 
Jefferson. 
To both Mr. 


Agar, democracy means civil liberties, 
the right to vote freely for candidates of 


Professor Counts and 


one’s choice, and the right of access to 
means and materials of production. 
Neither Professor Counts nor Mr. Agar 
is particularly clear about the precise 
economic measures necessary to main- 
tain political democracy in the face of a 
system that tends to concentrate pro- 
ductive property in the hands of the 
few. But the main recommendations of 
each man are presumably clear enough. 
Being against dictatorship and the one- 
party State, Professor Counts must nec- 
essarily be for some decentralized syn- 
dical arrangement of society, with the 
responsibility for most economic deci- 





sions resting in the hands of workers 


syndicates, consumers’ syndicates, and 


Count 
never quite comes to the point of saying 


owners’ syndicates. (Professor 
this, but it is the only logical econom« 
corollary of his non-totalitarian politic 

As for Mr. Agar, he speaks 
the Swedish 
which in point of fact is a mixture of 


philosophy. 
frequently of economy 
government ownership of natural mon- 
opolies (power plants, transportation 


consumer co-operation, labor unions 
with strong bargaining power, and pri- 


vate ownership of farms and industn 
that is non-monopolistic in type. Thu 
the two men may be said to be in sub- 
agreement so fat 


stantial working 


considerations go, althoug! 


practical 


Professor Counts never comes to grip 
with the question of the ultimate titl 
to productive equipment. 

What are the prerequisites for politic- 
al democracy? As both Professor Counts 
and Mr. Agar see it, the individual must 
be so situated in society that he cannot 
be coerced in his expression of himself 
able te 


vote, speak, and write without fear of 


as a political being. He must bi 


reprisal touching his person. Reprisa 
visited upon independent men and wom 


en can be of two kinds—political (as 


Russia, Italy and Germany), or ec 
nomic (as in any country where th 
masses have nothing to sell but their 


labor power). In order to be free from 
threats of political reprisal, the indi- 
vidual must have the right to privat 
ownership and control of the means o! 
brief, he 
have the right to own a certain amount 


sustaining his life—in must 
of productive property. In no other way 
can he be free from arbitrary economi 
decision on the part of the State. But 
here all the 
available productive property is concen 
trated in the hands of the few, then th 


abstract “right” of ownership, with its 


a paradox enters in: if 


implied freedom from politic al coercion 
is meaningless to John Jones, the m 
chanic, or Bill Swift, the engineer. Lack- 
ing practical access to the means and 
materials of production, the individua 
can be coerced by plutocrats. It follows 
therefore, that democracy is only com- 
patible with a wide diffusion of owne! 
ship, plus an easy means of ascension to 
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the owning class. If it proves impossible 
to diffuse and decentralize ownership in 
the power age, then we can say good-by 
to democracy in spite of all Professor 
Counts’ hopeful words. For no matter 
what the nominal form of government, 
the average individual will in such an 
yent be at the mercy of either politic- 
| or economic tyrants. The man who 
lacks the alternative of serving himself 
whether on a small farm, in a small 
shop, or as a small shareholder in large 
enterprises ) will have to sell himself ir- 
evocably to a political organization on 
yn economic overlord. That is the one 
certainty in political science. 

I have been ad-libbing here for both 
Professor Counts and Mr. Agar. But it 
s the only way to give substance to cer- 
tain of their theoretical propositions. 
When it comes to non-economic theory 
nd to past history, neither author re- 
quires the services of an ad-libbing in- 
termediary. Professor Counts’s quota- 
tions from historical sources, often curi- 
ws and highly original ones, are a joy 
to read. And he retains a healthy and 
refreshing skepticism toward the great 
musts” of history, which are reiterated 
time and again by the pundits of Right 
nd Left. 

Mr. Agar has high hopes that the 
Democratic Party can be made the in- 
srument of a reviving Jeffersonianism 
that will not only work to preserve po- 
tical democracy but also to re-diffuse 
wnership among the many. Since the 
called “purge” has gone against Mr. 
Roosevelt, he may seem oversanguine. 
it he has historical warrant for his 
pes. For the Democratic Party was 
nginally formed to represent the inde- 
endent small farmers of the South and 
West, and it soon attracted to its bannet 
the mechanics and the laborers of the 
ities. It was, thus, the original farmer- 
abor party. Where it went astray was 
m the slavery issue, but, as Mr. Agar 
ays, this was none of Mr. Jefferson’s 
doing. Jefferson hated the institution of 
avery, and hoped to see it abolished. 
lt was John C. Calhoun who in Mr. 
\gar’s estimation perverted the party 
‘rom the Jeffersonian end of “equal 
nghts for all, special privileges for 
none.” Calhoun did this by concentrat- 
ng on the Jeffersonian means of States’ 
Rights in the un-Jeffersonian interests 
i maintaining slavery. By referring to 
Cotton Ed” Smith of South Carolina 
ind Walter George of Georgia as Cal- 
houn-cuckoos occupying Mr. Jefferson’s 
nest, Franklin D. Roosevelt might have 
gained historical warrant for his “purge.” 


But no such warrant would be gracefully 


received below the Mason-Dixon Line; | 
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By the author of 


THE RETURN 
TO RELIGION — 


bke 


Rediscovery 


of Man 
HENRY C. LINK 


A dynamic book which 
will serve as a per- 
sonal guide to every 
man and woman who 
wish to develop their 
full powers, mold 
their personalities, 
transform their talents 
and energies to meet 
modern living con- 
ditions. 


Dr. Link's previous 
book established a 
unique record in being 
a fixture for more than 
thirty months on na- 
tional best seller lists. 


Price $1.75 

















a MACMILLAN PRESENTS 


The Novel of the Year! 
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RACHEL FIELD 


Biiend on fact that is 
stranger than fiction, this book 
combines the drama of a noted 
murder case with realistic scenes 
from life in New England and 
New York between 1850 and 1875. 


Interwoven into the factual and 
historical background is as charm- 
ing a romance as will be found 
in recent fiction. A tremendous 
“money's worth” in size as well 
as story, its six hundred pages are 
crowded with a narrative replete 
with color, excitement and drive. 


The characters, mainly, are persons 
who actually lived the parts here 
assigned them, and whose names 
and places in their times are well 
known. The heroine was a great- 
aunt of the author. 


“| do not think | have ever enjoyed 
a novel more. It has everything 
one could want and the writing is 
quite beautiful.” —W. A. R. Collins 


$2.50 + all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue . 


New York 
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LITTLE AD—BIG BARGAIN 


@ Magnificent 12-volume World's Popular 
Encyclopedia at the unbelievable price of only 
$4.89 complete for all 12 volumes. More than a 


million people have enthusiastically accepted 
this sensational offer in the last year! Authentic, 
up-to-date information on over 40,000 subjects. 
More than 3800 pages. Full library size. Over 
3 million words. Profusely illustrated. Beauti- 


fully bound in midnight blue fabrikoid deco- 
rated in red and gold. A// 12 volumes yours for 
only $4.89. Less than 41c a volume. 

Money Back Guarantee! Send only $1. 
When set arrives, pay postman only 89c plus 
postage. Balance — $1 a month. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded if set is re- 
turned within 5 days. Address World Syndi- 
cate Publishing Company, Dept. S, 2231 
West 110th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 
Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Stand 
ard authors, new books, popular editions, fic- 
tion, reference, medical, mec hanical, children’s 
books, etc.—All at guaranteed savings. Send 
ecard now for Clarkson's 1939 Catalog 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 
cataloe. A short course in literature 
The buying guide of 300,000 booklovers. The 
gh ty , FREE 


answer to your Christmas gift problem 
DAY! 


if you write NOW—TO ! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. $-1255 So., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OUT-OF-PRINT specialized in; also genealogies 


incomplete sets, periodical back numbers, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no obliga 
tion We report quickly Lowest Prices. AMERICAN 
LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 W. 48th St., Dept. S., New York. 
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LET EVERYONE KNOW THAT 


CANCER 


CAN BE 


CURED 


BUT TREATMENT MUST BE 
STARTED IN TIME 


Pin $1.00 or more to the coupon below. It 
will be spent 
1. To enable this Committee to maintain 
its offices, to distribute free literature and 
exhibits in schools and other institutions, 
and to direct annually thousands of suf- 
ferers to physicians and hospitals where 
they can receive treatment, either free or 
in proportion to their ability to pay. 
: 2. To furnish you with a supply of labels 
for your packages. 
3. To send you the Quarterly Review of 
the New York City Cancer Committee, 
containing valuable articles on the diag- 
nosis and treatment of cancer. 
Cancer now costs America 140,000 lives a 
year. You may save one of these lives by 
sending your dollar today. 
awe wees Oem aeeeweeee 
NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
130 East 66th Street, New York 
I enclose $1.00. Send me the Quarterly 
Review for one year, and also a supply of 
— 3 Please devote the remainder to your 
WOrk. 


Address 
If you are not a resident of New York City 
or Long Island, write for information to the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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the truth is that the Democratic Party 
is both the party of Jefferson and the 
party of Calhoun, and Democratic skip- 
pers must reckon with contrarious winds 
for another generation at least. 

Mr. Agar is himself a Jeffersonian 
equalitarian. But as a borderline South- 
erner (he lives and works in Louisville) 
he is not too hard on Calhoun. For if 
Calhoun was wrong on the slavery issue, 
he was right, so Mr. Agar says, on the 
subject of Southern freedom from ex- 
ploitation by Northern finance. Calhoun 
proposed a regional “concurrent veto” 
on legislation designed to benefit one 
section at the expense of another. Mr. 
Agar thinks such a veto might be a good 
thing today. 

Allen Tate’s novel, The 
fine sensitive story of Virginia in 1861, 


Fathers, is a 


when local families were torn between 
devotion to the idea of union and the 
psychological compulsion to go with 
their “own people” of the deeper South 
Fathers is 


all refracted through the mind of an 


into war. The action of The 


| adolescent, Lacy Gore Buchan; and the 


| book gains awareness and an idealistic 


Mr. Tate 


seems animated as a novelist by dislike 


youthful fairness thereby. 


for the commercial civilization of the 
North; the moral of his book is that the 
“unplaced” commercial man must lack 
both manners and honor, since he can 
have no fixed code. As a New Englander, 
I can assure Mr. Tate that he is wrong; 
the Yankee was a trader, but the Yankee 
generally believed in living up to his side 
of a bargain. If some Yankee sold wood- 
en nutmegs, why, then, some Southern- 
ers beat their slaves. The tu quoque ap- 
proach to these matters naturally cuts 


| each way. But regardless of his basic 


assumptions, Mr. Tate has written an 


| excellent novel. 





Fiction 


ENGLISH Rue, by Martin Hare. Eng- 
lish countryside and enchanted child- 
hood contribute to the lifelong nostalgia 
of Nan Naseby, who marries her only 
love too late. Primarily a novel of a 
woman’s emotional life, it is full of peo- 
ple, action, life in exile, and atonement. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

LirtLe Steet, by Upton Sinclair. 
Story of an independent steel company 


| during early attempts at organization 


by the C.I.0. The benevolent mil! own. 
er learns the error of the ways of money 
and lands coincidentally in the sam 
jail with his daughter, who is organizing 
textile workers. Mr. Sinclair carries his 
novels of labor into another industry. 
but with no more effect. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2.50. 

Tue Joyrut Detaneys, by Hugh 
Walpole. The lusty, well-bred Delaneys 
center their devotion on the preservation 
of their ancestral house in the changing 
world. Money troubles and the lighter 
of old take them 
through a year life. But 
there’s a happy solution of their prob- 


loves and young 


of London 
lem. Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 

Tue Lone VALLey, by John Stein- 
beck. Sixteen stories—mostly about thi 
hands, 
Salinas Valley—told in simple, moving 
Mice 


ranch farmers, and loafers of 
prose by the man who wrote O/ 
and Men. Viking, 92.50. 
Resecca, by Daphne du Maurier. A 
novel of people—through the experienc: 
sinister 


he r @ay 


come 


of a timid second wife, the whole 
of the first 
domination of the country 
to life. A novel of action 
detailed, but always building through in- 
tensity to the the 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.75. 


Nonfiction 


PATCHES OF SUNLIGHT, by Lord Dun- 


being wife and 
back 
often slowly 


climax of story. 


sany. The autobiography of the Irish 
writer. Youth in England and Ireland 
cricket, shooting, hunting, writing, sol- 
elusive, sometimes 


diering. Informal, 


sad, often gay, with many imaginative 


illuminations of a man and the life he 
led. Reynal & Hitchcock, $3. 
Turis Is My Country, by Stoyan 


Christowe. The usual autobiography of 


an immigrant (from Bulgaria) coming 


a small village, work- 


and 


to America from 
ing in machine shops, on railroads, 
finally turning into a writer. But written 
with charm, humor, and understanding 
Carrick & Evans, $2.75. 

KING Breccars—A LIFE Of 
DaANniEL O’ConNNELL, THE IRISH LIBERA- 
Tor, by Sean O’Faolain. An interesting 


OF THI 


lrish biography of the patriot who “de- 
fined himself and his people becam 
him.” The book is about the first feeling 
for democracy in Ireland, of which Mr. 
O’Connell found he must give the mean- 
ing in order to create. Viking, $2.50. 
Marne Bautaps, by Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin. Winner of the Pulitzer Priz 
in poetry sets down ballads of Main 
people, who, in his opinion, still “act 
Spoken folk drama, the 
pieces have story and place feeling 


Macmillan, $1.75. 


literature.” 
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aod % The debonair characters in 
Al Pani The Fashion in Shrouds, 
Y UU N by Margery Allingham 
Doubleday, Doran, $2), meet up in a 
swank dress shop. From there they go to 
places less fashionable, and some meet 
sticky ends. The puzzle is a deep one, 
and the writing is miles higher than 
werage detective-story quality. 
In Blunt Instrument, by 
Eye qi Georgette Heyer Crime 
Club, $2), Inspector Han- 
nasvde endures a lot of alibis that don’t 
see, time schedules that don’t fit, and 
people who are eternally in the way. In 
spite of all this, the Inspector comes 


through with an amazing solution. 
mw Much of Terror by Night, 


# 1 Bh ~ by Lee Crosby Dutton, 
U Ue i} $2), has an H. G. Wells- 


ian-Conan Doyleish atmosphere, what 
with its prehistoric monsters on the loose 
ind all. But there’s a modern and logi- 
| explanation of all these strange go- 
ings-on that makes this one of the shiv- 
eriest horror-mystery yarns of the year. 
cn In The Listening House 
4s NPP Crime Club, $2), Mabel 
Seeley describes the mur- 
derous events which transpire in a sinis- 
ter boardinghouse. Guaranteed to keep 
readers hair-on-end and feet-on-toes. 
ga A Philadelphia heiress drops 
fi A dead from cyanide as she dis- 
Y UW embarks from her honeymoon 
cruise and provides an unusually in- 
volved plot for Detective Tommy Ran- 
kin in The Case of the Cheating Bride, 
by Milton Propper (Harper, $2). 
on In The Platinum Cat, by Miles 
ys * Burton (Crime Club, $2 
VY Amateur Detective Arthur 
Merrion hops from clue to clue and 
lands in the middle of an international 
plot that threatens England’s safety. 
Well worked out in sober British style. 


*Nore:—The more cops, the better the mystery. 


Heil! 


He roars, and the world trembles, 

He nods, and a man dies; 

His regiments parade 

With gun and glittering blade, 

And yet he is afraid 

To lie beside a woman 

And face her questioning eyes. 
KIMBALL FLaccus 
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Mhany REASONS heve been advanced to 
explain the sensational, accelerating sale of 
HOWARD SPRING’S novel. But the one 
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Monastery 
Secrets 


THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
lotked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
greattruths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
ers of the wisdom of the 
Orient is the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 
ligious organization). They 
invite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
withits amazing revela 
tions about these mys- 
teries of life. Address: 
Scribe T.C.Y 


he ROSICRUCIANS 
AMORC 
San Jose, Calif 
U.S.A 





When You Say “Webster's Dictionary 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 
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Accept Nothing Less Than 
the ‘SUPREME Authority 


LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
AND THE “NW MONOGRAM ON THE COVER 


HROUGH four generations Webster's Diction- 

ary has earned and maintained first place 
among reference books. When you are con- 
fronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is war- 
ranted only if you use the MERRIAM-Webster. 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark 
when you buy a dictionary. The New Second 
Edition of Webster's New International (un- 
abridged) is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 
more entries than any similar dictionary. Pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge. The authority in courts, colleges, news- 
papers. Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 en- 
tries; 3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask 
your bookdealer, or write for free booklet. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 130, Springfield, Mass. 
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* Joseph V. Connolly 


(continued from page 13) 


given charge of the business affairs of 
the Hearst companies and liquidations, 
and in July, 1938, announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph Vincent Connolly 
as general manager of Newspaper Oper- 
ations. 

And what changes will this bring? 
Politically, none. Because there is still 
Mr. Hearst. And Joe Connolly will lift 
from his desk each morning the usual 
sheaf of ideas, suggestions, and orders 
telegraphed from San Simeon. Mr. 
Hearst, Joe Connolly insists, is still the 
hardest-working man in the organization. 
And when Connolly says his political 
ideas are those of William Randolph 
Hearst, he’s probably just stating the 
facts. He has been too busy collecting 


jobs to do much heavy thinking on the 


outside. 

What with the Hearst economy drive, 
the promotion has brought no increase 
in Connolly’s various Hearst incomes, 
which now total $65,000 a year. He 
and Mrs. Connolly will probably con- 
tinue to live in the unpalatial Spanish 
stucco house in Pelham, where Joe en- 
joys being a leading citizen. His son at- 
tends public high school, his daughter a 
fashionable convent. Connolly has few 
outside interests. He is a good Catholic, 

| attends Mass regularly, and was a mem- 
ber of the late Cardinal Hayes’ Com- 
mittee of the Laity, an inner group 
which raises money from big executives. 
Last year the Connollys bought an eigh- 
ty-five-acre farm near New Milford, 
Connecticut, which included a farm- 
house built, Joe insists, “by Irish colo- 
nials.” Next year he plans to buy a 

| jaunting car in Ireland to use as a sta- 

| tion wagon. 

His real hobby is reading newspapers 
—and tearing them up. He saves scraps, 
headlines, or little paragraphs which 
contain the germ of a Connolly idea for 
a story, a picture, or a bit of comic con- 
tinuity. Arriving at work at nine o’clock 

| with crammed pockets, he distributes 
them to his subordinates with a brief 
explanation. 

He has developed many techniques 
for soothing Hearst’s ruffled prima don- 
nas, and all the men who work for Con- 
nolly are nuts about him as a boss—both 
on and off the record. Walter Winchell, 
an independent journalist and no syco- 
phant, joins the chorus because he finds 

| Connolly “so fair, so human, and so 
























TO LIVE 


When in New York enjoy 
living at the Savoy-Plaza. 
where every comlort is 
cleverly contrived to make 
your visit a memorable 
success. Central Park at 
the door, smart shops, 
theatres, subway nearby. 
Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 


George Suter, Resident Manager 


Fifth Ave. 58th to soth Sts., New York 
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Christmas Seals 


PROTECT YOUR HOME AND FAMILY 
FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


BUY them from your local tuberculosis 
association 

USE them on your Holiday letters and 
packages 
The National, State and Local 

Tuberculosis Associations in the United States 
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“transatlantic” a synonym 
for luxury and service add 
to the enjoyment of smooth 
voyages on the 
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A REMINDER 





for December | 


Some time ago we asked 
readers to send us, at the 
end of the year, their nom- 
inations for the best ar- 
ticle, photograph, short 
novel, and feature pub- 
lished in SCRIBNER’S dur- 
ing 1938. No prizes: we 
simply want to know the 


consensus. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
570 Lexington Avenue 


New York 
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pleasant to work for. If he hadn’t be- 
come boss, I intended not doing any 
more columns for the Mirror.” The 
American Newspaper Guild tasted its 
first defeat (the vote being 293 to 250 
when it tried to organize King Fea- 


| tures. largely because its New York of- 


fice was heavily for Connolly and out- 
voted the inland branches. Connolly is 
no stuffed shirt. Anyone with a griev- 
ance can tackle him about it. And King, 
in the Hearst organization, has been a 
little dream island where everyone is 
sure of his job. 

Connolly’s friends predict that he will 
bring this job security to the entire 
Hearst chain and that there will be few 
important cannings; Connolly would 
rather co-ordinate. Some outsiders pre- 
dict that “Joe’s gang will get in,” which 
is no reflection on that grinning Judzo- 
Hibernian group who think of them- 
selves as “Connolly men” and as Hearst 
men only as an afterthought. So far 
Connolly has made only two major 
shifts. He has appointed Harold G. Kern 
publisher of Hearst’s three Boston pa- 
pers, and has installed Merrill C. Meigs 
as publisher of the Chicago American, 
succeeding Emanuel Levi. But several 
of Hearst’s editors postponed their vac 
tions after the Connolly appointment 
was announced this summer, preferring 
to stay home and look to their jobs until 
they knew where they stood. 

Of course, Joe Connolly couldhiot be 
where he is today had he not in self- 
defense learned the tricks and ramifica- 
tions of inner Hearst politics. For this 
was one organization in which no man 
could advance simply by “standing still 
on the escalator.” Yet even hostile out- 
siders concede that “Toe never cut a 
good man’s throat,” although when an 
incompetent stood in his path, “Joe 
would tear into him like a barracuda 
going after a rhino.” 

At all events, now that death and 
resignations have decimated the old 
San Simeon Swimming Pool Cabinet, 
Joe Connolly is the first of the second- 
generation Hearst executives—Hearst- 
trained and Hearst-branded—to come to 
power, holding newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, feature and wire services in his 
administrative grip. He is forty-three, 
and from his high vantage point he is 
looking around. Even severe critics who 
view the sprawling Hearst empire as a 
brontosaurus surviving beyond its era, 
admit that if it is possibli to do a job 
j 


with the Pulmotor, Joe Connolly can do 


it. Certainly that much can be expect- 
ed from the man who plucked Popeye 
from the inkpot and flung him against 


the stars. 
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VENETIAN PIECE: The charm, the delicate © 

dignity, the flowing lines of the cherished heir. 

loom has been captured in all its pristine beauty. 
A Louise Pons creation —~ $235 
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ou’ve guessed it. 


They're 
playing that fascinating new game 
that everyone is talking about. Re- 
cording scenes from the old time 
melodramas on the Presto Jr —the 
new home recorder that makes 
permanent, high fidelity phono- 
graph records of your voice or 
music, then plays the records back 
to you immediately. Imagine the 
laughs you could have listening to 
records of yourself and your friends 
acting parts in “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin", “The Drunkard” or the 
modern plays. Original, hilarious 
entertainment at any party 


¢, 


















See the Presto Recorder 
today at 


@NEW YORK 
Liberty Music Shops 
50th at Madison 
10 E. 59th St 
67th at Madison 
@CHICAGO 
Bissell Weisert, Inc 
548 N. Michigan Ave 
@®HOLLYWOOD 
Chryson's Ltd 
852 N. La Brea Ave 


For the name of 
your local dealer 
write 


RECORDING CORP. 
149 W. 19 St., N.Y. C. 
























MULES STANDISH HOTEL 


offers superior accommo 
dations, with the added 
unique feature of a con- 
venient kitchenette in 
many suites, completely 
equipped for immediate 
use. Boston's 

transient-res 
ultra-modern in every re- 
spect. You'll especially like 
the Mandarin Cocktail 










RATES: Lounge and the English 
$3 up SINGLE Dining Room. Centrally 
$4 up DOUBLE located, too! 

Housekeeping Suites 
from $5.50 Nordb Managed 





THE MyLes STANDISH 


BEACON ST. at KENMORE SQ., BOSTON 








Music and Records 
RICHARD GILBERT 


ONG recitalists have been criticized 
for ignoring the work which con- 
stitutes the bulk and mainstay of Mous- 
sorgsky’s artistic output. Pianists should 
be no less exempt from censure for 
avoiding his fine keyboard suite Pictures 
at an Exhibition. These captivating and 
delightfully witty pieces are hardly ever 
heard in the concert hall in the medium 
for which they were originally written. 
Amateurs find their technical require- 
ments prodigious. Hence, but for the 
happy thought of an orchestra con- 
ductor, the Pictures might have remain- 
ed undeservedly in oblivion. They were 
rescued in 1923 when Maurice Ravel 
orchestrated them at the instigation of 
Serge Koussevitzky. For this service, 
and in consideration of five years’ ex- 
clusive performing rights, Koussevitzky 
paid the late French composer 10,000 
francs, much more, probably, than any- 
thing Moussorgsky himself realized from 
Boris Godounov, Khovanstchina, the 
“Songs and Dances of Death” or “Sun- 
Iss” song cycles—not to mention the 
piano music under consideration. 

Now, either because Ravel’s score 
still remains the exclusive property of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s con- 
ductor, or on account of high royalty 
fees, the Philadelphia Orchestra recent- 
ly commissioned its own official arranger 
to transcribe the Pictures. A remarkably 
vivid reproduction of this orchestra’s 
playing of Lucien Cailliet’s transcription 


is at hand, and technically minded lis- 
teners may find its comparison with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s recording 
of Ravel’s version an interesting pastime 
Victor sets Nos. M442 and Mriog, the 
latter, of course, being the older set 
For an arranger who seems to have 
more artistic success with tunes like Pop 
Goes the Weasel (recorded by the Bos- 
ton “Pops” Orchestra, Victor No. 4397) 
than with those of Bach’s chorale and 
violin sonata movement mentioned here 
last month, Cailliet would appear to 
have been placed in a difficult spot when 
confronted with no less a virtuosic prece- 
dent than a score by one of the cleverest 
orchestrators of all time. 
Well, to relieve your suspense, what- 
ever Cailliet’s faults as an orchestrator 
of Bach, a single hearing of the Phila- 


delphia Pictures is enough to convine 


this listener that he has turned in 
first-rate job. His main problem, ol 


viously, was to avoid exactly thoy 


touches so expertly applied to the ton 
canvas by the composer of Daphnis , 
Chloé, Rhapsody Espagnole, Ma M. 
VOvye, and the Bolero. This was like 


signing a journalist to rewrite some of 
the most memorable pages of Thomas 


Mann. Cailliet’s scoring, generally, 


excellent; in only one place where it was 
necessary to choose an instrument not 
considered by Ravel does his work suffer 


by comparison, and then only becaus 


of Ravel’s proprietary rights to the saxo- 
phone, an unalterable color for the sen- 


timental, wistful melancholy of the 
troubadour’s song in The Old Castle 


Cailliet’s cor anglais might do if you 
hadn’t heard the saxophone first. His 


broad splashes of color in the finale d 
not paint The Great Gate at hiev wit 
the transparence and _iridescence of 
Ravel’s. As in the climaxes of his Bacl 
transcriptions, Cailliet has difficulty i 
erecting great masses of tone unobfus 
cated by a heavy impasto. 

At any rate, each of the ten Picture 
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a succulent miniature that will please 
anyone’s palate—all the more if it is 
taken as a bold venture in program mu- 

The particularly Russian “Promen- 
ade” theme, variations of which appear 
between the depicts the 
composer strolling from one painting to 


movements, 


another — sometimes loitering, some- 


times hastening—and reveals something | 
of his own reactions to the objects ob- 


The titles, besides the second and 
The Gnome 
dwarf 


served. 
last already mentioned, are: 
a bandy-legged, 
Tuleries (children quarreling at play) ; 
Bydlo (high rumbling wheels of a Pol- 
ish dray drawn by a team of oxen) ; 
Ballet of the Unhatched Chicks 
tumes designed for a Trilby ballet) ; 
Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle (two 
later); The 


(wrangling women) ; 


waddling 


| COS- 


Jews about whom more 
Market at Limoges 
The Catacombs (a place of skulls) ; and 
The Hut of Baba-Yaga (the witch of 
Russian folklore ) 

I should have said before that the ex- 
hibition of water colors and drawings by 
Victor Hartmann of which Moussorgsky 
held in St. 


after the 


gives his impressions 
Petersburg shortly 
death in 1874. 

In at least one 


was 
artist’s 
picture the compose 
conveys a wealth of character such as 
the painter’s medium can only suggest. 
Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle is a 
piece of musical humor unparalleled 

the art. 
fisted, and 
Schmuyle, 
and fidgety. 


Goldenberg, successful, close- 
laconic, is buttonholed by 


ill-clad, 


The rich Jew finds 


poor, fussily obse- 
quious, 

low compatriot obnoxious and, at 
this 
unique musical joke the composer ac- 
tually reproduced the intonations of 
human speech. on the 
piano, the broad caricature of the piece 
isenhanced greatly by its orchestral in- 
vestiture. 
pous theme 
and the 
woodwinds as Schmuyle intercepts and 
importunes him, make the 
easy to imagine, ludicrous than 
Hartmann ever limned 


last, escapes his solicitations. In 


Always effective 


The lush scoring of the pom- 


representing Goldenberg, 


thin querulous chattering of 


scene, it is 


more 


Eugene Ormandy’s devotion to every 
nuance of this highly original score, 
the recorders’ uncanny reproduction of 
it, make Cailliet’s version of Pictures at 
an Exhibition a set of records no one 
should miss. 


and 


x 


Among recent Columbia records worth 
your investigation are Beethoven’s Sere- 
nade-Trio in D, op. 8, for violin, viola, 
and ’cello, played by the Pasquier Trio 
(set No. 341); Tartini’s Concerto in D 
minor, played by Joseph Szigeti, violin, 
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but fo 


on Victor Records... the 
songs you love to hear. sung by 


aes. 


Whether it’s an old love song...a flam- 


ing operatic aria...a sentimental ballad 
or a lively swing tune... you can al- 
ways hear the one song you want most 


to hear, when you have it on a Victor 


Record ...The world’s greatest artists 
are on Victor Records. They enable 
you always to enjoy the music you 


want, when you want it—symphony, 


opera, instrumental or dance music. 
Hear a Victor Record concert on a new 
RCA Victrola at your dealer's. There are 
seventeen RCA Victrolas to choose from. 
They reproduce the music on Victor Rec- 
ords with a new, thrilling feeling of the 
actual presence of the performing artists. 


Musical Masterpiece of the Month 
Flat Major and Pohjola’s Daughter (Sibelius) Played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor, 
Album M-474(AM-474 for automatic operation) |Usides, 


Symphony No. 5 in F 


$10.00 
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PLAY VICTOR RECORDS THROUGH YOUR RADIO! 
in Victor Records and RC 1 


for $14.95, 


Get $25.95 value 


{ttachment 


Victrola 


Special offer gives you $14.95 
List price RCA Victrola 
Attachment, 


which can be 


attached to any modern Af 
set, $9.00 in Victor Records 
of your choice, $2.00 sub 
scription to Victor Record 
Review, and membership in 


Victor Re 





ord Society 


the world’s greatest artists 
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FLAGSTAD 


Scene from the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture —''Rose Marie”’ 













JEANNETTE 
MacDONALD 





Now! 
All-Time Low Price for Automatic 
Record Changing RCA Victrola! 
Price $175* includes $9 worth of Victor Records 


40th Anniversary RCA Victrola Model U-125 

value never before equaled. Has Gentle Action 
automatic record changer. . . Radio has Electric 
In walnut or mahogany 
Price includes $9.00 worth of any Victor Records 
you choose, membership in Victor Record So- 
ciety. Other RCA Victrolas 
Ask your dealer about generous 40th Anniver- 


Tuning for 6 stations. 


from $24.50* up 


sary trade-in offer. 

WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE! MEMBERSHIP 
IN VICTOR RECORD SOCIETY! 

With the 

are given a year’s membership in the Victor Record 

$9.00 or $4 


amount depends on instrument bought) 


purchase of most 1939 RCA Victrolas you 
Society »0 worth of any Victor Records 
you choose 


$2.00 subscription to Victor Record Review. 


Listen to the ""Magic Key of RCA™ every Sun- 
day, 2to 3 P. M., E.S.T., over the NBC Blue Net- 
can buy RCA Victrolas on C. IL. T. 


Any radio instrument is better 


work. You 
easy payment plan 
with an - \ we tor Master Antenna. * Price f.o.b. 
subject t« 


Camden, » change without notice, 


98K Victrola 


Combines Record and Radio Entertainment 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Berkeley MAGNAVOX 


The New Phonograph-Radio 
7” 
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CENTER MUSIC STORE 


RCA BLDOG., RADIO CITY, N. V. 
PHONE COLUMBUS 5.1353 
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SEND FOR CATALOG $ 
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PLAYS 2000 to 2500 RECORDS 
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Use 2 years without changing, 
make record or phonograph! 
wear down your treasured records 
brilliant tone, full range. No scratch, 
surface noise. Only $2. Money back 
guaranteed if not satisfied. At « leale rs, of 
ee __Masicraft Records Inc., 10 W. 47th, N.Y 
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“AMATEU R PHOTOGR tAPHERS 


Are you up-to-date on your collections of SCRIBNER’S Ameri- 
can Photography? Sixty-nine page fph stographs since the first 
of the year. 25c. will bring you any issue you may have missed, 
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with string orchestra and harpsichord 
(set No. X103) ; works by 
César Franck: Quintet in F minor, play- 
ed by E. Robert Schmitz, piano, and the 
Roth String Quartet (set No. 334) ; and 
Choral No. 1 in E, played by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer on the organ at Ste. Aurelie, 
Strasbourg (set No. X1oo). All of these 
performances are of a high quality. 
With Vocal Music of 
Musicraft 


and two 


the Renaissance, 


renders a real service by 
breaking ground in the field of the 


Flemish and _ Italian The 


phonograph has supplied a number of 


madrigal. 


recordings of Elizabethan madrigals, but 


until now the form as it flourished out- 
side of England has been inadequately 
The Madrigalists, 


American singers directed by 


represented. a group 
of seven 


Arthur Lief, voice thirteen motets, chan- 





sons, 


and madrigals by Sweelinck, Des 
Ar adelt. 
Gesualdo. 
and Marenzio with fine sincerity 


Prés, Tessier, Claude le Jeune, 
Vecchi, Jannequin, Di Lasso, 
and Te- 
and an obvious enthusj 


gard for style, 


asm for this beautiful music. The set of 
five ten-inch discs is unreservedly rec. 
ommended. 
Playing on the organ of the West. 
N.]J 
Karl Weinrich provides finely wrought 


minster Choir School at Princeton, 


nine ( horale 


Wa het au] by Wo 


readings of 


Bach: 


preludes by 
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] l 
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Valet will ich dir geben; Ein’ feste Bu 
ist unser Gott Musicraft set No. 
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The 99-Billion-Dollar Touch 


(continued from page 34) 


used not only against pro-Germans o1 
suspects, but against loyal farmers. Take 
John Deml of Outagamie County who 
was notified by mail that his share of the 
Loan drive was five hundred dollars. He 
that he 


dollars’ 


informed the solicitor would 
gladly take a 
but that he 


informal “*C 


hundred worth, 
afford five. So an 
‘ouncil of National Defense” 
back 
arms, put a pledge under 
a noose around his neck. 


In Milwaukee County 


couldn’t 


broke in his door, pinioned his 


his nose and 


the Collection 


Committee consisted of twenty-five au- 
tomobiles, sixty men, and a “color 
guard” (two home guardsmen and a 


flag). With them went two deputy sher- 
iffs, an “official” 
ficial” stenographer, 
“arrange the loan.” 
gan to blossom with yellow placards on 


photographer, an “of- 
banker to 
The countryside be- 


and a 


houses and barns which read, “The oc- 
cupant of these premises has refused to 
take his just share of Liberty Bonds. Do 
Not Remove.” 

Such techniques were sternly rebuked 
by the 


aversion to crude expressions of patrio- 


President, who had a sensitive 


tism, but they flourished widely during 
The Rev. Charles Eaton of 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church ex- 
pressed his approval of Seattle’s Lib- 
erty Rail Committee as a patriotic 
vice. He told how the patriots of that 
city 


the drives. 


de- 


gave slackers a ride on a huge 


iron pipe called Liberty Rail after they 





had heated it up at a I 


cs stormy 


ylacksmith forge. 


-and efficient — petrel, 
George Creel, read one morning. th 
newspaper report of a War speech | 
had made the day before. The report 
was an accurate one, and he knew it. H 


rocked his head in his hands and ex- 
“My God, could I have said 
What had happened t 


as continually hay 


claimed: 
those things?” 
Creel w 
lions of 
calls that he 
hoped that 


inundation of 


pening to mil- 
Americans. House re- 
and President Wilson had 
America 


Colonel 

would avoid the 
atrocity stories which h 
Significantly the Bel 
had been exploded 
into the 


flooded Europe. 


gian atrocity 


Saga 
three years before 


War, by 


by representatives of the 


our entry 


official investigations, as We 


Associated 


Press who accompanied the German 
But thousands 


men, 


armies through Belgium. 
of deflowered virgins, crucified old 
and armless children reappeared, ghost- 
like and 
after the 


embellishments, 


st Lib- 


with bloody 


announcement of the fi 


erty Loan drive. “As soon as our peo- 
ple,” writes Col. House, “were asked to 
purchase Liberty Bonds . . . as many 


lurid stories were told by our patriot 
orators, as many ghastly cartoons print- 
ed, as were to be found in Europt 


Typical were the horrors told by an 
American sergeant speaking in St. Louis 


for the National Liberty Loan Com- 
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mittee. The Germans, he said, gave boys 
and girls in occupied territory poisoned 
candy and hand grenades; they laughed 
writhed in 
He had 
ears had been 
cut off by his German captors. And the 
Huns, he feeding Amcri- 
can troops tuberculosis germs. A repudi- 


with glee as the children 


agonv or were blown to bits. 


“seen” a doughboy whose 


insisted, were 


ation and denial of the falsehoods was 


issued by General Pershing, but the 


wave of Munchausen horrors swept on. 

The Liberty Loan drives roused the 
American people to unparalleled heights 
of intolerance—and generosity; but it is 
mportant to remember that they also 
left permanent marks on our financial 
One 


investment 


mores partner in a_ nationally 


known house confesses he 


uned to sell bonds in the 


attributes to the 


Liberty 
War loans 
, popular revolution in security owner- 
peak, 


1924, 


drives: and 


ship. This revolution reached 
bull market of 


but in 1937—before the 


of course, in the 
“recession” — 
10,000,000 owners of securi- 
United States, as 


200.000 in IQI7 


the re were 


ties in the against 


The eighth of 


NER’S is reconstructing memorable frag- 


series in which Scrip+ 


ments from our past in the light of their 
contemporary meaning. The ninth will 


ippear in an early issue. | 


Life in the U.S... 
Photographic 


( see pa é 35) 
I. SUNSHINE, by C. Weston Booth, Asbury 
Apt., 2505 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 


mia. This striking photograph was taken on 


ery sunny afternoon at a Los Angeles play- 
ground. Mr. Booth used a Graflex 4 x 5, Turner- 
Reich 814” lens. Exposure 1/10 sec. at f32. 
DuPont Superior film. 

2. WATERFRONT, by Vincent La _ Badessa, 


5960 Trinity Place, Philadelphi 
\ portion of the Philade Ipl Ll 
lrom the Delaware River Bride: in early 
\ Zeiss Super Iko 

ised. Exposure 1/50 sec. 


. Pennsylvani: 
watertront shot 
alter- 
nat B, Zeiss Tessar f2 
at f11. Zeiss 





, by Hans Sauer, 


Island, 


3. FEEDIN’ TO THE WINDLASS 
St. Andrews Lane, Glen Cove, Long 


New York. From an upper deck of the Queer 
{ Bermuda, just as she was leaving the dock, Mr 
Sauer's Leica caught the sailors pulling in the 


F2 Summar k 


iS; exposure I 


100 sec. 


} 


Panchromatic film; no 
ENGLAND SaABBatn, by F. Earl Wil- 


filter. 





lams, 19 Cherry Street, Gardner, Massachu- 
setts, Ph tographed on a bright day at Sunder 
and, Mass., with a Duo 620, Anastigmat [3.5 


lens Exposure 1/5 Yellow filter 

5}: On Tue Bencu, by William D. Barkley 
Wyanoke Street, Baltimore, Maryland. Made 
with a Model D Graflex 2 ; x 4%, Zeiss Tessar 
la No. 


50 sec. at {7 


fens, an ilb. Aperture f22 
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hg Berkeley 


A NEW 


PHONOGRAPH—RADIO 


Magnavox 


A MIRACLE OF TONE in authentic Chip- 
pendale design that will add charm to 
any room, the Berkeley is a fine music 
reproducing instrument with automatic 
record changer that will bring you new 
pleasure, both from radio programs and 
recordings. It reproduces the fundamen- 
tal tones and harmonics of voices and 
instruments so faithfully you might well 
be entertaining the artists of yesterday 
and today in the comfort of your own 
home...so real, so breathlessly alive, so 
uniformly perfect is each performance! 





Nothing will provide as much enter- 
tainment and musical culture for your 
family and friends and at so small an 
investment, as a Magnavox electrically 
amplified phonograph or phonograph- 
radio. A model for every purpose, for 
every home, a choice of traditional 

from $39.95 to $550. 
Sold only through leading music and 


modern styling, 


selected department stores. Send today 
for illustrated folder and name of your 
nearest dealer. The Magnavox Company, 


Inc., Dept. 11-S, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


ide, the pop. pula ” 
sir or davenport. A stun- 
source of pleasure. 
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ROT 


THAT'S 
NDS 


or the worlds 


finest 


Or 


‘ashioned 


There's something about 
“Old Bush” —its rich, full 
body; its maltier, “peat- 
free” flavor —that makes 
it the ideal whiskey for an 
Old Fashioned. But that’s 
not all! You will find this 
great whiskey the perfect 
ingredient in any whiskey 
drink you care to serve. 
Send for free Bushmills 
Recipe Booklet. Address 
National Distillers, 120 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Your Guide to E> Good Liquore 


{ THE WHISKEY 

} THAT HAS EVERYTHING 
Robust as Old Rye ( 
Mellow as Old Bourbon \ 


i Tangy as Old Scotch 
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Famous 
since 1784 


j 86 PROOF 


Delicious 
IN HIGHBALLS 
Trae l@ ar ie) 


STRAIGHT 


© 1938, National Distillers Prod. Corp., Import Div., N. Y. 
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Yacht Club, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicag 


Wines, Spirits, and Good Living 


G. SELMER FOUGNER 


HE festive and groaning Thanksgiv- 
ing board is the topic of the day, 
but in this November number the gigan- 
tic turkey will have to surrender its tra- 
ditional place, for readers in widely 
separated sections of the country have 
asked me to recommend “something dif- 
ferent.” 

Thanksgiving without the great 
American bird may seem at first thought 
a disaster. But I know of one excellent 
substitute. It my 
home several years ago and will be re- 
peated there this month on the same 
occasion. I refer to saddle of venison. 


was served in own 


Cooked in wine in accordance with a 


| simple but unsurpassed recipe, it makes 


a thoroughly delicious and satisfying 
feast. 
The saddle—from a buck deer—reach- 


| ed us tied and lying on its bed of mari- 


nated vegetables (minced onions, one 
carrot, a bit of garlic, celery, shallot, 
parsley, thyme, a bay leaf, salt, and one 


whole pepper, moistened with two cups 


| of water and one glass of red wine). We 


reserved this marinade and sent the 
saddle to our trusty butcher to be prop- 
erly larded. 

Two hours before dinner we began 
preparing our sauce. The vegetables of 
the marinade browned lightly in 
butter in a heavy iron skillet, adding a 
small quantity of flour and the liquid of 


we 


the marinade. When these were thor- 
oughly combined, we added a large 
glass of Burgundy, and the skillet was 
then covered tightly and placed over a 
very low flame to simmer. 

An hour later the venison was placed 
in a narrow roasting pan, with a scant 
half-pound of butter, and then into a 
hot oven where it was basted and turned 
until the savory fumes and the prick of 
a knife assured us it was done. 

Now to the thick brown juices in the 
roasting pan we strained our sauce from 
the skillet, added a liqueur glass of Ma- 
deira, reduced it to about two-thirds of 
the original quantity, and poured it into 
the heated sauce boat. 

The great moment had arrived and 
the huge platter was presented. The 
venison had been carefully sliced, and 
put back into its original shape, brown 
and glossy without, but rosy within. It 
was surrounded by a garnishing of tin) 
peas, the smallest of new potatoes sau- 
téed to a golden brown in butter, and a 
thick, creamy purée of chestnuts. 

To accompany this, there is nothing 
better than a bottle of red Burgundy. 

Whatever your piéce de résistance 
this day, the liquor question is impor- 
tant. 

A California reader wrote that he had 
in mind a dinner for twelve people 4! 
which he would like to serve cocktails, 
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The new fashion is to make an Old-Fashioned 
with Three-Star Hennessy. What a difference! 
The flavour and bouquet of Hennessy give 


this old favorite a delicious mellowness. 


* 


DUALITY * BOUQUET * CLEAN TASTE 


HENNESSY OLD-FASHIONED: 1 lump sugar; 2 dashes 
bitters; 1 jigger Three-Star Hennessy. Crush sugar and bitters 
together, add lump of ice, decorate with twist of lemon peel 
and slice of orange using medium size glass, and stir well. 


INSIST ON HENNESSY in a Brandy-and-Soda + Brandy Cocktail 
+ Mint Julep + Side Car + Stinger Cocktail + Brandy Sour 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C® ..... . Established 1765 
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NUYENS after dinner liqueurs 


are now made in the United 
States with the same distilla- 
tion process and formula as 
have been employed in Bor- 
deaux for 130 years. Be wise. 
Say NUYENS for fine liqueurs 


at “duty free” prices! 


/NUVYENS 


(Pronounced NOO-YENS) 


FAMOUS LIQUEURS 


/ Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Sole Distributor 
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For All Occasions 


charge, recipe booklets published 
by the following companies: 


Austin, Nichols & Co. 

R. U. Delapenha & Co., Ine. 
MeKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Nuyens Liqueurs, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Schieffelin & Co. 

The Taylor Wine Co. 
United Brewers Industrial 
Foundation 


Please address your request to 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


570 Lexington Ave., New York 








We will be glad to send you, free of 


























ing that the request is for the average 


American family’s traditional Thanks- 
giving dinner, of soup, roast turkey with 
all the trimmings—sweet potatoes, cran- 
berry sauce, and mince pie—my sugges- 
tion is as follows: 

Before dinner serve one—just one— 
very dry cocktail, preferably a_ plain 
Martini, made of two-thirds dry gin 


| and one-third French vermouth, with a 


green olive dropped in each glass. Pour 
the cocktails in the kitchen and bring 
them in on a tray, with no shaker which 


will require “finishing.” If this rule is 


| strictly followed I will guarantee that 


no appetite will be marred, either for 
the food or the wine to follow. 

With the main dish, a Burgundy will 
be found most delightful; two bottles 
may suffice and three will afford an am- 
ple supply. Few wines go as well with 
turkey as good Burgundy, although I 
am inclined to favor champagne for this 


| particular event. If the latter wine is 


served, two bottles will be enough. 
Following the mince pie, coffee will 
be served in small cups, together with a 
choice of after-dinner liqueurs. The cus- 
tom of presenting a trayful of liqueur 
bottles from which to choose appears to 


be gaining favor, but a selection of two 


| is quite sufficient; one good brandy and 


one bottle of a sweet liqueur such as 


Cointreau, Benedictine, Chartreuse, 


| Vieille Curé, or Grand Marnier. 


| 


And for later in the evening, a bottle 


wine and after-dinner liqueurs. Assum- 


of good whiskey—Scotch, rye, bourbon, 
or Irish, according to taste. 


THE DRINK OF THE MONTH 


The drink of the month is the flip, 
The best, of course, is the one mad 
with sherry, and here is the recipe: 

Mix 


jigger of sherry and one teaspoonful of 


one well-beaten egg with on 


sugar. Ice, shake well and strair 
ing grated nutmeg on top. 

The rum flip is more of a late fall oy 
winter drink. To make 


a quart ol rum 
flip, heat 114 pints of ale; beat thor- 
oughly three or four eggs with fow 
ounces of moist sugar; mix separately 


some grated nutmeg with dried lemo; 
peel and a small quantity of ginge 
When the ale is near the boiling point 


add the other ingredients, plus a glassful 
of old rum; mix and pour from one pitch- 
er to another until the liquid is smooth 


Ask Mr. Fougner 


Or ESTION : Does color indicat the 
quality or age of Scotch whiskey? 
ANSWER: Color proves nothing 


garding the age or potency of the liquor 
Scotch whiskey, if matured in plain oak 
casks for a period of years, shows littl 
or no change in its color. But it does im- 
prove to a greater extent if it is matured 
in sherry wood, which imparts the gold- 
en color to the liquor as it matures. It 
a dark- 


than 


does not follow, however, that 
colored whiskey is more mature 


light-colored one. Often it is the reverse 


| Electing a Republican President 


(continued from page 21) 


+ 





| vertising, radio will probably be your 


most important medium. As all-talking 


| programs are the least popular on the 


air, and rarely used by advertisers, con- 


| sideration should be given to the ques- 


tion, “Is a never-ceasing flow of speeches 
the best possible use of radio?” The ad- 
visability of using the conventional en- 


| tertainment-with-commercial-announce- 


| ments should be gone into. We have had 





of 
O’Daniels in Texas and Cooper in Ten- 


recent examples, in the victories 
nessee, of the efficacy of entertainment 
in modern political campaigning. Our 
Radio Department will work out specific 
suggestions for programs when the time 
comes. 

Magazine and newspaper advertising 
the sequence-picture, 


should employ 


comic-strip, balloon, and other atten- 
tion-getting devices that modern adver- 


Wi hav 


advertis 


tising has found so productive. 


prepared a few samples of 


ments and posters whi h we art ttacl 
ing to this preset ntation. The tone of this 
advertising may surprise you. But it 
should be kept in mind that the cus 
tomers we must win have already ind 
that 
product. It would seem doubtful strat 
therefore, to keep insisting that 


works 


100 per cent wrong. To do so would | 


cated they like your compet titor s 
egy, 
your competitor and all his 
to question the good sense of the vers 
people we want to win over, and this 1s 
not sound advertising psychology 

‘ , . e 

You seem particularly interested 1 


slogans. The truth is that slogans are nM 
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ourbon, longer in very high favor with advertis- 




















ing men, as studies have proven them of 


doubtful value. In regard to the slogan 








H you're now considering, Sr) 
“ . , ’ ) . bP . 

the flip. Let's GO Places — 

€ mad we urge against its use. Whatever value 

pe: it may have is largely visual. Therefore, 


t would lose most of its effectiveness on 

















1 one 
ul of the radio, your most important medi- 
in, add. um. We submit the following slogans 
for your consideration, feeling they 
fall o would be more useful than your present 
i dens IT’S SMART TO SAY: 
it thor- “Do we want Dewey? We do!” “WAKE MINE 
th fou “Dewey will do for US!” MONNET’”’ 
arately “Vote for a Dewey instead of a 
| lemor Donkey” Shipped by a house now a 
nger We trust this plan meets with your ap- century old, Monnet Cognac 
& poi proval. Naturally it represents only a has always been recognized 
ssfu preliminary study. We'll be glad to am- ati alll as a brandy of incomparable 
€ pitch- plify our findings and suggestions when- MON N EI goodness—reserved for those 
smooth ever you Care to arrange a meeting. NION N*&” who insist on the finest. 
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m” “ ene 
T. R.’s’ Tradition 
still lives 
ASS into the Roosevelt and 

you leave the madding 
crowd behind. Here is the inti- 
macy, quiet dignity and un- 
obtrusive service of a well- 


ordered home 
You may rest or entertain at 


Empire BUILDERS 





Peor Cur Orr iw THe Pro Only choice wine gropes, 
from noture-favored vine- 
yards, come to these fam- 
ous old Taylor cellars —to 
be pressed and blended, 

with infinite care, into 


wines that captivate. 


| , ad p Try o TAYLOR WINE 

, epee oe nn tr 
( s traditio itable as 

: . -_ that of th reat "T.R.” ; sevens: secnhn 
ttacl of the gre s a 
of this w a ore sold or served. 


Roosevelt Grill, dining 
and dancing every eve 
Fy ning except Sunday 
AGT J P 


oy Dine neath the Hendrik 
Hudson Room's noted 


@Q@ Wyeth murals 


tito! I ; 
' Cocktail in any of half-a pes. The TAYLOR WINE Co., 
= dozen gay, intimate spots Hammondsport, New York. 
y thi - Red Cap service under 
| ] ground directly from 
aes \ Grand Central. . 
uld | THE 
| 
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BOYS — SOUTH 


DANVILLE 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ACCREDITED . . ESTAB. 1890 


Highest attainments in scholarship, Christian char 
acter and true American citizenship accomplished 
for 100 boys (Ages 12 to 18) 
Military training and personal 
faculty 





thru humanized 


comradeship. Fire- 
proof buildings, 25-acre cam- 
pus, all sports. Non-Sectarian 
Moderate cost. In mild, 
healthful Piedmont 
Catalog: Address Maj. 


climate. 


Thomas 


S. Wilborn, Danville, Virginia. 








UGUSTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Fort Detiance, Virginia 
THE SOUL—THE MIND—THE BODY 

CoLLecE preparatory. Small classes. Experienced fac 
ulty. Graduates in 42 colleges. All sports. Troop of 
36 riding and cavalry horses. Gym, pool. 700 acres. 
73rd year. Reasonable rates. For catalog, address Box S. 
Cot. T. J. Rorver or May. C. S. Rover, Jr. 


oO 





RK UNION: 


ACADE Mw 
Fully aceredited. Prepares for college or sy Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
- ovr! boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
Ra Cuhieties. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 41st year, Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Box J. Fork — Virginia, 


[7 REENBRIER | 








MILITARY SCHOOL. 127thyear. Accredited 

Preparation for College. Lower School. Altitude 

2300 feet. All sports. Summer Camp. For cata! 
write COL. H. B. MOORE, Box S, Lewisburg, W. Va. 





BOYS — NEW ENGLAND 








ADMIRAL BILLARD 
* * ACADEMY 


| 
New London, Conn. Only Naval preparatory school in 
New England. Accredited. Prepares for college, Coast 
Guard Academy, Annapolis, Merchant Marine. Naval 
drills and uniforms. Cadets from 16 states. 21 acres on 
private sea beach. Write for illustrated catalog 











Successful preparation for all lead- 
ing colleges. Flexible organization 
’ with individual and small group | 

THE instruction. Sports and social activ- | 
CHESHIRE ities. Junior Dept. Illustrated cat- | 
alog. Address A. $. Sheriff, Head- | 


ACADEMY master, Cheshire, Connecticut. 








BOYS — MID-ATLANTIC 





ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY) 


Graduates in 45 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes | 
preparing for U. S. Government Academies ~-_ _ ary 
training. All sports. Band. Moderate rate. as. | 


Separate Junior School. Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U. ‘S.N. 
(Ret.), Supt., Catalog. Box SM, Toms River, N. J. 





TUTORING 


THE TUTORING SCHOOL 


OF NEW YORK—74 East _o5th Street 
—Education Individ ed 

14th Year. A Tutor for 
Catalog upon request. 








Each Student 
Wickersham 2-8198 





MEDICAL AND X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 





School of [ A Dept. of Franklin 
FRANKLI Medical School of 
Technology 


Science and Arts 
Offers an unponnity strong, complete, and ven balances i train- 
ing course in Medical Laboratory echno ) m 
Ray Technology “in 6 ths Franklin Techni s are 
te for ¢ atal a. Ss 
PA 





X- 
preferred. Free placement. Coed 
1906 SPRUCE ST.. PHILADELPHIA. 
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| Jurist and Prelate 


In the two extremely in- 
fluential figures have passed from the 
American scene—Justice Benjamin Car- 
dozo and Patrick Cardinal Hayes. In 
their respective fields they were success- 


past year 


ful and admired, and since these are 
| goals which education is supposed to 
bring within reach, we might see what 
it amounted to for these men. 

1 New York City 
in 1870. Nineteen years later he gradu- 
from Columbia 


r got his M.A. 
1891 he 


Cardozo was born 


ated with high honors 
College 
from the 
himself into the law with a 
father had left him. But there 
less routine aspect of Cardozo’s educa- 
tion which must be His fa- 
ther had been a New York Supreme 
Court Justice 
signed under charges of corruption. This 
affair bred in his son a hatred of law as 


and the next yea 


University. In read 
library his 
is another 


mentioned. 


until 1872, when he re- 


a practice and a cog in political machin- 


ery. It is not strange, then, that Ben- 


| jamin Cardozo became interested less in 


the individual law case than in the broad 
called himself 
and devoted his 


interpretation of law. He 
i “judicial evolutionist” 
career to liberalizing and humanizing our 
immense body of law. He was educated 
by book and by first-hand observation. 
From the one he learned what law was; 
from the other, what it should not be. 

Cardinal Hayes, brought up on New 
York’s lower East Side, was called “the 
little Pope” when he attended De La 
Salle Institute. Later, at Manhattan 
College, he was leader of all the student 
organizations; by 1894 he had received 
both his A.B. and M.A. degrees and was 
finally ordained to the priesthood at St. 
Joseph’s Seminary in Troy, N. Y. The 
next two years he spent at the Catholic 
University in Washington. With this ex- 
tensive educational background, plus 
his qualities of leadership, Patrick Hayes 
went on to become distinguished in the 
American Catholic Church and in civic 


affairs in New York City. 





ART 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE» 


Outstanding faculty illustration 
commercial art, sculpture, portrait and decora 
tive painting, drawing, color, perspective, « 
position. Day and evening classes for beginners 
nd advanced Personal attention. Enre 


Catalog SC sent on request, 


350 Madison Ave. 


ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN DESIGN OF DESIGN & 
SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 





Courses in 


New York 








133 EAST S@> STREET con. uxmeron avenvc §=DAY & EVE 

Advertising, Costume, Textile, Interior De 

Individual instruction. Tel. VO. 5-1926. Cata 
taraagend CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Drawir P ting ire, I i 
atomy, Ca ing i ising De ign > ashic I 
Decoratior ! jual instruction. Day 


7048 anne CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITy 





SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four months’ Practical Training Cours 
February tst—Send for Catal 13R. Home St 
Course starts at once Send for Catal 


515 Madison Avenue, New York City 


RAY SCHOOLS @ CHICAGO 
— TRENDS IN ART FOR BUSINESS 
aphy, Advertisir ‘ al A \ 
w Display, Dress D n, Interior D 


INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT 
116 South Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. SC 








ADULT EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 


FL ISARE TS eS Soe Dir Prof. Fa 
F ey a I 





corat oO New iting. Ca 5 
to. "'S5s95 CARNEGIE MALL. "New YORK CITY 





GIRLS — MID-ATLANTIC 





HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 


2-year Diploma Courses. Credits t1 Fine 
t tume Desigr int. De rat n Dr. 
irnalist Ilome Econor y a Scier Golf 





tiding, Swimming, Fencing, r ( r 
EDITH HARCUM, PRES BOX 8S, BRYN MAWRK, PA 


MARY LYON $6 ‘fc 


Ca & Vie ldre 
Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist, Prins., Box 1511, Swarthmore, Pa 





GIRLS — WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Per oe Se SEMINARY 


— d in tiona u lw 1 
Liberal Arts, Household and Secretarial Seles M 
= dD Outd tancir 
Box Ss. ‘3640 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D 





GIRLS — SOUTH 


FAIRFAX ALY Traet 
Secret ‘ nm Shenat 

vain y near sigline D hee act = = 

pus und 

vi wen B. ‘GATES, President by S-U, Park Station 

Waynesboro - - - Virginia 








GIRLS — MID-WEST 





MONTICELLO COL L EGE 
dited Junior College w preparatory 

liberal acaden anc al tra ! M Art 

wimming Dis ngu f Ity Lir 





100 vear Id. Beautif building I 
George |. Rohrbough, Pres., Box S, Godfrey, Hl. 





COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 





R EN A U ron wo OMEN 


othills Bh tidge 2} 





Speech and Dr at Art 


“ecemenag acl ze Cam 50 acre Attr « and 
recreational activities. Addr. BRENAU, Box S, Gainesville, Ga 
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Looking back, we see educations that 
were not extraordinary, achievements 
that were. Many people have had simi- 
lar schooling; very few have made such 
ise of it. 


A Word to Posterity 

There is an appealing humility in the 
letters written by Einstein, Mann, and 
Millikan to those men of the future who 
will presumably unearth the 5000-year 
Time Capsule. Miracles of condensa- 
tion, the letters may be read as a broad 
confession of ignorance in the man of 
1938. Conceived and buried during one 
of the darkest months the modern world 
has known, they reflect an almost uni- 
versal feeling of shame for the present, 
and sober hope for the future. They 
acknowledge our failures and_ tread 
lightly on our accomplishments; they 
indicate our major problems and _ be- 
speak our longing for enlightenment. 

It is pleasant, even rather exciting, to 
imagine that these 


5000 years from now by a wondering 


letters will be read 


world of supermen. And it is disturbing 
to think that they may be stumbled upon 
by unparalleled barbarians, or dug up 


fifty years hence by a disillusioned gen- 











eration that will laugh at them. But 
when and how they are brought to light 
is not important. They are pregnant 
with dreams and concepts that dwarf 
even the men who composed them; they 
provide the perspective we need and will 
still need when they are forgotten. 

Whatever their value to the future, 
they are of particular, and perhaps ob- 
vious, significance today. There grows 
on Flushing Flats a slick and glistening 
“World of Tomorrow,” and in Central 
Europe there grows its sharp denial. 
With man and his culture so proud and 
so imperiled, it has been discreet to pre- 
pare a sort of epitaph. 


Quotation of the Month 


**A man who is sensible and knows the 
world can’t expect to change it in a life- 
time. The way to be happy is to get a 
cause that is worthwhile and identify 
your life with it. Then, no matter what 
happens to you—if you are hit by a 
streetcar and crippled, or if you lose 
your sight—your life is still worthwhile. 
But first you must have a brain to de- 
termine what your cause will be.’—Up- 
ton Sinclair, interviewed in the New 


York Times. R. B. 


SWitcelealeitos Quiz — Answers , 


(see page 42) 








N. Y. World’s Fair 1939 (3 19. Show different colors at 34. Line of border fortifications 
Drain the gas tank different speeds (3 facing Germany 
3. Car registrations (3 20. Vaccuum [vacuum] (4 3°. Bricks 
Marfak (4 2 Numerous Europeans (3 96. His 75th birthday 
Che veland I 22 Italy ( reep slowly around th 
5. 1903 (3 23 The cost of the engine is so tire 
7. The headlights on its { much higher (4 38. 30,000,000 
ders (4 14. 1927 (3 39. Pennsylvania (4 
.. Studebaker 3) California 5 }! “Not like the old racing 
} One of the Hudson motor 26. Underneath the hood by days, eh?” (1 
car line (1 the engine (3 11. Ford Motor Company 
. Reo (4 27. Two-way | sending-receiv- $2. 350 m.p.h, 
tt. Amethod of engine mount ing radios (1 13. Bendix (6 
ing (1 28. The Marne (First) (3 14. Self-starter (6 
2. Pikes Peak (3 29. Cord spun from rayon, not $5. 170-180 degrees Fahren 
3. General Motors Corp. (4 cotton (3 heit 
j. Maine to Florida (3 30. Gar Wood (3 16. Preventing speeds over set 
sell Telephone (6 a1 Q5°% (2 maximum (3 
6. Had an air-cooled et 30. Firestone invented the 17. $238 
2 pneumatic tire (4 15. Bonnet (3 
He isn’t so popul is owith 32, Disconnection of engine 19 “Ves, please one quart ol 
the U. A. W. (1 from rear wheels by use of oil today.” 
18. Fisk (6 overrunning clutch (4 0. Black (2 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


’ 
| HE foremost institution for Dramatic < 


The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for ‘Teachin 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 
\ WINTER TERM BEGINS JANUARY 16 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS SECRETARY, ROOM 174, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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and Expressional Training in America. 





VOCATIONAL 


(ome to WASHINGTON 


Train for a Fine Hotel Position 
Graduates Earning Substantial Salaries 
Good positions in Ly Hotel Industry for trained men and 
women, Steady w ro tion rapid. Qualify for a well 
n Fot R MONTHS through the Lewis Hotel 
on of its kind in the world 
expert instructors 


















LEWIS” HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Division RSY-1758, Washington, D. C. 


L} Send for FREE Book 


PROFESSIONAL 


Dieletits~ “The NEW CAREER 
for WOMEN 


a! In one year prepare for a fascinating career in this 








wided profession. Complete practical course qualifies 

1 for well-paid position as Dietitian or Nutritionist in 
estaurants schools r ‘ hospitals researcl 
laboratories, steamships, institut ons, ete Free placement 
Licensed by State of N. Y. Write for catalog 9-3. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 
660 MADISON AVENUE @ NEW YORK CITY 








For 38 years has « mentite Fi otuder ts from 
le S« « 4 © bet 
ter Pxe tive Secretarial ‘Po I 
te ; tt 6 t marvel 
! ' for ole “ 

For r i rview phone VAnd 


W. S. MOON, Prin S21 Fifth Ave., 
(or, 1 East 43d St.) New York City 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 

















Learn _now how to increase your earnings. Be « 
Denta! Technician in unc wowded field. Few months’ training in 
Gay or night school te aahen you Individual ewaswen and 


bec Aite “- seh Big retarne, Catalog a rte 
ARRIE COOL OF MECHANICAL TRY A OomA. 


7 N. Broad St., Dept. $-10, Pnilasotehin, 
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vr “og write 
1 West 34th ‘St. ° Y. ‘ ‘Br oad St., Phile., Pa. 
DENTAL ASSISTANTS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
VOCATIONAL 
FOR PHYSICIANS’ 
Faculty of Physicians prepare Qualified Students for 
Massage Physiotherapy Voc hnicians, Mechanotherapy. 
x & I ‘ Tec jue Physicians’ A 
ecretar Personal = instructic 
667 MADISON. AV. AT Gist, NEW YORK 
SPECIAL 





THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


und school and home for retarded and —"% as 
; ef Resident phys in. Edueational program 
Summer camp at Owl’s Head, on the Maine Coast, ¢ eabaan 
Lawrence L. Glover, M.D., Attending Physician. 
J. C. Cooley, Principal, Box 325, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Tutoring and vacations schools for boys one pirte 
emotional diMficultic 
Fentress, Dir., or John 
Box 110, Berwyn, Pa. 






Helena Devereux 
M. Barclay, Reg.. 
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NO-CHOKE HARNESS 






DON’T CHOKE YOUR DOG 

It may cause goitre, strain his heart, 

make him irritable and shorten his life. 
NO-CHOKE HARNESS 

s light-weight but strong. Easily ad 

justable V-neck pulls o n back, not 

throat. Genuine Leather. Red. Black 

Tan. Hand-made for your own dog. 

Give age, breed, girth 

No-Choke Harness $4.75 

Matching 60 inch leash 3.00 

Give your dog a real Christmas present 
Not sold through dealers 

Send check or money-ordet 


E. JOHN BLOOM, TIFFIN, OHIO 





DOG begs for relief from 
Eczema, Itching, Scratching 
and skin disorders. Use 


VAN-X OINTMENT 


the perfect antiseptic — greaseless, stainless, safe. 
Assures healthy skin and perfect coat. 


EFFECTIVE FOR ALL BREEDS 
Money-back Guarantee 
Special Offer: 3 tubes for $1. 
TOTUS MFG. CO., Dept. SC 
119 W. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A: A A A TTT 








Great 
Danes 


Fawn and brin lle 
puppies from the 
finest imported 
championship 





breeding 


T te A r T ~ 
WARRENDANE KENNELS 
Kennels: 286 Broadway, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Sales & Business Office: 299 Madison Ave. 
Phone: VAnderbilt 3-2121 NEW YORK CITY 








You will be proud of a 
Kalmar Dane. Real Dogs— 
not expensive Brindles, 
fawns, blacks and Harle- 
quins. 


Write for Pictures 


Kalmar Great Danes beta 
fant 






KALMAR 
GREAT DANE KENNELS 
2795 Alston Drive, S. E. 


COCKER SPANIELS 
Chuggy Rockford Kennels 
Home of Ch. Chuggy Toberveddy 
Puppies for Show, 
Hunting or Companions | 3 
M. L. & E. M. Dashiel, Owners —— 
Phoenix, Maryland 








Atlanta, Georgia 














Jonedith Kennels 
Tel: Fairfax 177. 
Fairfax, Virginia 





WE KEED THE STORK BUSY ) 





DACHSHUNDE 
French Poodles (stand- 
ard). Miniature Pin- 
schers. Afghans. 
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THE NNY TH 


& TRAINING 


E BREAKING AE DIENCE 
PROTECTION TRICK WORK 


BENNO STEIN 4 
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§ Ch. Nornay Saddler 


A | 


YOUR 


ARTHUR -ATTERSON 


One stormy evening two and one-half 
years ago, an excitable kitchen maid in 
the household of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Coward, Wyrksop, England, was annoy- 
ed by a scratching at the back door. 
When she opened it, in slipped a drench- 
ed, mud-covered, smooth fox terrier 
carrying what appeared to be a dead rat. 

At this writing that same “dead rat,” 
the greatest show dog of 1938, is cam- 
paigning toward the record number of 
thirty-two best-in-show awards won sev- 
eral years ago by Blue Dan of Happy 
Valley. The 
course, know the terrier—James M. Aus- 
tin’s famous Ch. Nornay Saddler. 

Son of Ch. Travelling Fox ex Wyrk- 


sop Surprise, a bitch which gave no 
I | 


dog-show cognoscenti, of 


promise of whelping champions, Sad- 
dler’s early career was checkered. At 
Nottingham, I believe, J. B. Hudson, 
English authority, wrote of him: “With- 
out doubt one of the best of his age of 
any era.” 

And yet Saddler was excused without 


judgment at a later show, once offered | 


for sale at fifty pounds, and _ finally 


| brought out of England for the ridicu- 


lously low price of $750 
Here, 


stantaneous. 


Saddler’s success was almost in- 
George S. Thomas, dean 
of terrier judges, must be given credit 
After seeing him 
Thomas tele- 
phoned Austin and assured him that he 


for his “discovery.” 


put down at one show, 
had one of the great terriers of his time. 
And sixty of the country’s experts have 
proved that the astute Thomas knew 
whereof he spoke. Today, on Mr. Aus- 
tin’s estate, Saddler-won trophies cover 
the four walls of a room 14 x 14, his rib- 
bons and rosettes fill two desk drawers, 
his press notices form volumes. 

F. H. Farwell, of Saybine 
Kennels, Orange, who started 
Saddler on his way with the 
1937 Morris and 


the sage 
Texas, 
best-of- 
breed award at the 
Essex, calls him “the perfect fox terrier.” 

And the English, mourning their loss, 
join in American adulation. Says the 
Rev. Rosslyn Bruce: “Already Saddler 
has earned a niche in the ‘Pancannon,’ 
which enshrines such names as Bellgrave 
Joe, Result, Oxonian, Selecta Ideal, and 
Myartus.” 





UNUSUAL COLLIE LITTER 
Whelped July 6th, sired Ch Aalveen Anch« 

ex Meg O' Moray. = of Ch. Honeybro k 
Big Parade. Registered A. K. ¢ Beauti ful sabl 

and white sturdy bodies gorgeous heads: bold 
but intelligently gentle. This is your opportunity to 
own a fine specimen of this handsomest of all 
breeds at a reasonable pric 


. M. Mathews, "Bex 63, Devon, Pa. 





SERGEANT’S 


SURE SHOT 

CAPSULES 
WORM DOGS 

SURELY, 


EFFECTIVELY 
rw” ~z 
FOR ROUND AND HOOK WORMS 
There are 23 tested “Sergeant's” Dog 
Medicines. Trusted since 1879. Con- 
stantly improved. Made of finest drugs 
Sold under money-back Guarantee by 
drug and pet shops. Ask them for a FREI 
copy of “‘Sergeant's’’ Dog Book, or write 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP 
7211 W. Broad Street « Richmond, Va 












SERGEANT 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 





Make This A Healthier 
Winter for Your Dog 


It's easy now to give him 
plenty of “sunshine” Vita- 
min D*. Simply feed Mil- 
ler’'s Kibbles each meal as 
shown in this new dog 
book. Send for your copy 
and free food samples to- 


FREE Do 








Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy | 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 
@ Harm!) Simple essful. Wash off Before Mat 
ng. Satisfaction or M n Refunded, No Red Tape 


Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 

Ask Your Dealer, or Send $1 for either product. 

PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. T 
312 Stuart St. Boston, Massachusetts 




















HORSE 


FREE owners 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery: 

Write for free catalog that has saved 

real money for thousands of horsemen 

Contains over 400 bargains in English 

N 4 Saddlery. I ship saddlery on approval 

Write today. “‘little joe,’" W iesenfeld 

bod Co., Dept. 14, 112 W. North Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 













Duplex FILE of proper weight *T. 


Duplex CHARTS ne 
eoch 25 ¢ 


Duplex DOG DRESSER " 


how to trim—12 






DUPLEX DOG DRESSER 


MYSTIC, CONN 




















WHERE ORCHIDS ARE JUST WILD FLOWERS 


we OUTH AFRICA is not only a tourist’s paradise for rare sightseeing, but a won- 
| ox ‘ , 


ar derful land of flowers. Gorgeous, exotic blooms, such as are seen only in hot- 






A 


; houses at home, thrive profusely in this “Sunny Sub-Continent”. 

® The colored flower sellers of Capetown transform the curbs into gardens with their 
wealth of dewy blooms. An area at the Cape smaller than the Isle of Wight, says one author- 
ity, boasts 200 more species of flowers than the whole of England. The variety and vivid 
beauty of the wild orchids astound visitors. Home gardens are rich with Buginvillaa, 
azaleas and roses. Flowering jacaranda and flamboyant trees line the roads of some South 
African towns. Even the drab desert responds to rain with a carpet of colorful blossoms 


e And attracting flower lovers and horticulturists from the world over are the famous 


Kirstenbosch National Botanic Gardens at the Cape, the 








National Herbarium at Pretoria, and the fascinating 





Zwartkops Valley Nature Reserve at Port Elizabeth. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
THE MOST INTERESTING TRAVEL LAND 


Full informatior hout independent or nducted tour rom any leading travel or t urist agency 





A flower seller at Capetown 
















Relow: One of the brilliant 


flamboyant trees of Durbar 






















OTIS RUCKER, Independent Expert Since 1909, says: 


“I Smoke Luckies Because They Buy Fine Tobacco” 


as many exclusive smokers as have all 
other cigarettes combined. 

Yes, Luckies give you the finest to- 
bacco. And they are ind to your throat, 


“I’ve been an auctioneer and warehouse- 
man ever since 1909,” says this typical 
expert. “I started smoking Luckies in 
1917.The finest tobacco sold at auction 
goes into them. Most of my friends in 
the business smoke Luckies, too.” 
Sworn records show, in fact, that 
among independent buyers, auctioneers 
and warehousemen, Luckies have twice 


too! Their exclusive “Toasting” proc- 
ess takes out certain harsh irritants 
found in all tobacco. So Luckies are 
a light smoke—easy on your throat. 
Try Luckies for a week, and see. 





WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
Otis Rucker— independent auctioneer é 
has smoked Luckies for 21 years ' 


Sworn Records Show Thar-W\TH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST- 1's LUCKIES 2101 





